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Presidential Views 

by Dr. Benjamin B. Graves 

1890 - 1970 — 80 years from the date of founding of 
Millsaps. The saga of the college during those eight 
decades covers the whole spectrum of human emotion — 
joy, sorrow, even defeat, accomplishment, depression, 
ebullience and always spirit and heart. 

Where will Millsaps go as she enters the decade of 
the 70’s — a decade for America’s Bicentennial and 
Mississippi’s Sesqui-Centennial. These are thoughts 
which race through my mind as I reflect on my own 
fascinating, even if at times trying, experiences at Mill¬ 
saps, and as I try to peer into her future. 

Fortunately, the historical record is now being re¬ 
searched. It will be written. Ronald Goodbread, B.A. in 
History, Millsaps, 1966, and a candidate for the Ph.D. 
in History at The University of Georgia, has chosen the 
history of Millsaps as the subject for his doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. Mr. Goodbread’s keen intelligence, his ability 
to write, and a dedication toward scholarly effort will 
assure us of a faithful recording. 

Incidental, but still important to the history project, 
is the matter of funds for its ultimate publication in book 
form. We estimate that getting the history into publica¬ 
tion will cost about $15,000. However, it is our belief 
that much, if not all, of this cost can be recovered 
through sales of the book to alumni and friends. If there 
are those who would like to participate in this worth¬ 
while underwriting, gifts would be welcome and ex¬ 
emplary acts of faith. 

The other side of the question is where does Mill¬ 
saps go from here? Though predictions are fraught with 
danger in this day of rapid change — technological, 
economic, social, cultural — and spiraling costs, one can 
be quite certain that those same emotional experiences 
which characterized the first 80 years will recur again 
and again. They will occur more frequently and per¬ 
haps even sequentially. Let us hope, however, that the 
characteristics of spirit and heart may always prevail. 

Having now been a part of her past, I shall always 
want to be a part of her future. My own feeling toward 
Millsaps can be best expressed by the cogent words of 
Daniel Webster spoken more than a century ago. When 
called to defend Dartmouth College in a legal case be¬ 
fore the nation’s highest court, he said, “It is a small 
college, and yet there are those who love it.” Let us 
all join hands with my successor and pledge to him sup¬ 
port with our concern, devotion, and resources. May the 
Millsaps beacon continue to shine on those now here as 
well as those yet to come. May it also extend to the whole 
of society of which we are but a part. 
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The Making of the Millsaps President 

By Janies B. Campbell 
Chairman of the Millsaps Board of Trustees 


A person who used to be a close friend of mine 
recently remarked, “Campbell, it didn’t take Ben Graves 
long to get enough of you!” I hope this isn’t an omen 
of things to come, and really I don’t think it had a 
great deal to do with Dr. Graves’ resignation. 

His resignation did present the Board of Trustees 
with another problem, however—that of finding a new 
President for the College. All Boards of Trustees of 
Colleges face many dilemmas these days, and I know 
of no other more capable group of men and women with 
whom I would rather face these many issues than the 
Board of Trustees of Millsaps College. 

Where do we go from here, what do we do, how do 
we look? It seems like a formidable task, and it is, 
but in this day and time, the path is well blazed, be¬ 
cause of the many institutions who have recently or 
are now traveling on this same trail. 

The Executive Committee of the Board first ap¬ 
proved a Presidential Selection Committee, whose respon¬ 
sibility it is to make recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees for the election of our next President. This 
Committee is composed of representatives of the Board, 
the faculty, the student body, the administration, the 
alumni and the Associates,—virtually all of the con¬ 
stituencies of the College. 


NAMES POURING IN 

At the first meeting of this Committee, qualifica¬ 
tions of the man we are seeking were discussed in 
much detail, the procedures of obtaining names, infor¬ 
mation, and the ultimate screening and interviewing of 
prospective candidates were outlined and agreed upon. 
Then the wheels began to turn. Names are presently 
pouring in — the faculty has formed a Committee to 
aid in the screening, as have the students. Files have 
been set up, information is being gathered. We need 
the broadest possible list of names from which to choose. 
Anyone who knows of a likely candidate for this office 
is requested, in fact urged, to send the name to us. 
Mr. Barry Brindley is acting as secretary of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee and the committee welcomes the sug¬ 
gestions of all. 

This period of transition can be a traumatic experi¬ 
ence in the life of a college. I am convinced that it 
won’t be for Millsaps—for Dr. Graves has, over the 
years of his tenure, developed a well-oiled, highly effi¬ 
cient group of associates in the faculty and the admin¬ 
istration, who are all able and capable. I know I speak 
for the Board of Trustees in assuring you that the next 
President of Millsaps College will be a man possessing 
the same traits of excellence as Dr. Graves. 


THE DECISION MAKERS 

Fourteen members are included on the Millsaps Presidential Selection Committee 
which has met twice to consider a list of some ninety potential candidates. 

Forty of the names have been eliminated from the initial list and the committee 
now has four top candidates and forty-six others for further consideration. 

James B. Campbell is chairman of the committee and J. Barry Brindley is sec¬ 
retary. Others serving are Bishop E. J. Pendergrass, George Pickett, the Reverend 
James T. McCafferty, Dr. Ross Moore, Dean Harold S. Jacoby, Dr. Frank Laney, W. 
H. Mounger, Ron Yarbrough, Becky Barnes, Jack Reed, the Reverend David McIn¬ 
tosh, and Thomas R. Ward. 

Yarbrough and Miss Barnes are student members. 
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Innovations in $2.8 Million Structure 


New Academic Complex Ready By Fall 

“Phenomenal Design and Strength” 

By Bob Shuttleworth 


The $2.8 million Academic Complex which has so 
long been a dream at Millsaps becomes reality next 
fall when the unique facility will begin to function as a 
teaching unit. 

The new structure, whose progress everyone at Mill- 
saps has watched daily for months, includes several 
new innovations not previously seen in buildings in this 
part of the country. 

Tom Biggs of Biggs, Weir, Neal and Chastain, archi¬ 
tects for the project, noted the entire building is con¬ 
structed on five-foot square modules. To do this, work¬ 
ers first put down plywood, and on top of this they 
placed inverted plastic pans. After pouring and curing 
the concrete, the plywood and plastic pans are removed 
leaving the ceiling with a perforated effect. This meth¬ 
od is used to prevent cracks in the building caused by 
shifting soil. Not only that, but the foundation of the 
building goes down 40 feet, also to minimize soil shift. 

“This is one of the finest buildings I’ve ever 
worked on” says John McClure, superintendent of 
construction with Becknell Construction Company. 
“The design and strength of the building is phe¬ 
nomenal.” McClure has worked recently with NASA 
at Cape Kennedy in the construction of their build¬ 
ings. 

The Academic Complex will serve a double purpose. 
Not only will it house the Music, Art, Computer, Busi¬ 
ness and Library Departments, but it will also contain 
an area capable of parking 170 cars. This area will be 
under the building and be easily accessible to the Lib¬ 
rary, Murrah Hall, or the elevator to the Academic 
Complex. 

CONSTRUCTED OF CONCRETE 

This will be one of the first buildings in the area 
to be constructed completely of concrete. Some of the 
walls will be bricked in, and the two outer walls con¬ 
necting the Complex to Murrah Hall and to the Lib- 



Workmen perch precariously on scaffolding. 
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rary will be made of brick to provide the smooth tran¬ 
sition of the old to the new. But the rest of the building 
will come from 7,500 yards of concrete. 

The 95,000 square feet of floor space houses 700 tons 
of steel and 325 tons of air-conditioning equipment. In 
order to make room for the building, the workers had 
to remove 20,000 cubic yards of dirt. 

SUSPENDED FROM CEILING 
Another feature is that the third floor over the re¬ 
cital and lecture halls will be suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing. To do this, workers poured the third floor with shor¬ 
ing under it. Shoring is the metal platforming used to 
support construction until some other sort of built-in 
support is added. The columns were poured from the 
floor to the ceiling. In each of these columns are eight 
cables, each able to withstand 196,000 pounds of weight. 


After the ceiling is poured and cured, the cables will 
be tightened and the shoring removed. The architects 
decided to suspend the floor so there would be no visi¬ 
ble barriers to the students in the lecture and recital 
halls. 

The Academic Complex will be 90 feet deep and 
330 feet long, longer than a football field. The center 
portion of the building will contain the “Learning Cen¬ 
ter’’ and Forum Room on the first two floors, open to 
the art studios above on the third floor. Adjacent to 
the Library and connected to it, the two upper floors 
are devoted to library expansion. The first floor con¬ 
tains the Computer Center and the Audiovisual Center, 
both visible from the plaza outside. The other portion of 
the building attached to Murrah Hall contains the Music 
Department on the first two floors and a multi-purpose 
activity hall on the upper floor. 
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tion, by a unique conversion plan, the seating and stage 
may be adapted to theatre-in-the-round, by extending 
the stage and relocating over 100 of the auditorium seats 
on to the new stage. Complete lighting is provided for 
such a theatre presentation, and the Rehearsal Hall is 
converted to backstage dressing room use. In addition, 
the Music Department will have 24 practice rooms of 
varying sizes. 


The second floor lobby opens directly upward to 
the skylit art studio, a single, large, undivided space 
admitting north light the entire length of the room. An 
extra high ceiling supplies the spaciousness needed in 
a modern art studio. 




By connecting both Murrah Hall and the existing 
Library with the Academic Complex, which should be 
completed by August, Millsaps takes a giant step toward 
becoming a unified urban campus. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

The first floor of the Music Department contains 
two acoustically isolated classrooms as well as a large 
rehearsal room for singers and dancers. A listening 
laboratory with several listening stations and a music 
library will provide opportunities for advanced study in 
the field. 


The proposed library expansion will double the floor 
area of the existing Library. Built on a modular sys¬ 
tem to accommodate future rearrangements of stacks 
and partitions, it will contain space for the science and 
social sciences collections, including periodicals. It can 
also be used as a map room, print room, and group 
study room. 

The Recital Hall, seating 450, is actually a multi¬ 
purpose auditorium. Besides music recitals, it may be 
used for lectures, projection, TV, and testing. In addi- 
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Memories of Dr. Watson 


The Fire of Criticism 

An Address Delivered by 

Ronald Goodbread, Director of the Millsaps Archives, 
to the Early Days Club at Homecoming, October 11, 1969 


When the old Main Building was destroyed by fire 
in 1914, President Alexander F. Watkins noted that it 
was “a calamity .... To the College this is nothing 
less than a crisis in its history.” The feeling of his 
contemporaries was expressed by W. L. Duren, who 
wrote Dr. Watkins ‘‘to tell you of my sincere regret 
at the. . .loss of our ‘Main Building.’ It seems to me,” 
he said, ‘‘that it was a part of my college life. With 
all its imperfections, my heart was attached to it.” 

It was more than a personal loss; it was indeed 
the historical calamity that Dr. Watkins had predicted. 
For with it were destroyed the papers of Presidents 
William B. Murrah and David C. Hull, resulting in a 
large void in our present History of Millsaps College 
Project. It is therefore necessary to begin this small 
segment of the story with what survives of Dr. Watkins 
papers — a source, nevertheless, which is rich in Mill¬ 
saps memorabilia. 

The Reverend Alexander Farrar Watkins had been 
associated with Millsaps College since before it was 
opened. He was a member of the Mississippi Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from 1883 un¬ 
til his death in 1929. In 1889, he was appointed field 
agent for the new Methodist college in Jackson that 
was not to open for another three years, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the additional endow¬ 
ment of the college was obtained. He was a member 
of the original Board of Trustees and Vice President 
of that body until his election in 1912 as the third Presi¬ 
dent of Millsaps College. 

UNCEASING EFFORTS 

Dr. Watkins not only was the President of the col¬ 
lege, he was also its pastor, recruiter, admissions coun¬ 
sellor, and public relations director. From his desk 
came much of the promotional literature for Ihe col¬ 
lege and he was unceasing in his efforts at publicizing 
Millsaps. ‘‘It is a great thing to be alive at this time,” 
he wrote to one prospective student, ‘‘and a far greater 
thing to be a young man in this most wonderful 
time of opportunity. A new world is being made be¬ 
fore our very eyes, and this new world is going to be¬ 
long to the educated man.” 

For Mississippi parents at the turn of the century, 
that period of American history known as the ‘‘Prog¬ 
ressive Era,” sending a boy off to college could be a 
heart-rending, traumatic experience. One father on see¬ 
ing his son off, wrote Dr. Watkins to tell him, ‘‘I am 
going to leave it all up to you. . . you put him where 
you think best and send me the bills.” He told Presi¬ 
dent Watkins: 

He is going to make good this time, do all you 
can to help him. he is not a disobedient boy. he 
wants to be a Christian ... oh I do pray you can 



GOODBREAD 


help my boy. I love him so dear. He smokes sig- 
erettes (sic) too much. I believe it has already 
ingered (sic) his health, poor boy says he cant quit, 
so weak, tell the good Christian boys to please take 
hold of him. and be kind to him. a n d try to help 
him all they can to a higher life, and try to help 
him quit sigeretts: He is not a bad boy, never took 
a drink in his life, never gambled, did swear a few 
times; may God help you to lead my dear boy and 
make a man of him. 

The parents always found Dr. Watkins receptive to 
their feelings, however. ‘‘I sympathize very much with 
the solicitude that a man feels when his boy first goes 
off to college,” he wrote one upset father in Byhalia, 
Mississippi. “It is like a plunge into the water that we 
used to have to take when we went swimming, but the 
plunge has to be made. . . .” 

PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 
And for the boy too, a period of adjustment was re¬ 
quired. Here is a common and very old story in a letter 
from a father in Leakesville to President Watkins: “My 
son seems to be somewhat discouraged on account of 
the way he is being treated,” said the father worried 
with suspicion. “Says he is working hard and can’t make 
any grades. In high school he was one of the leading 
pupils Of course Jackson was not Leakesville 

and the boy was in a new and strangely indifferent 
world. But certainly to the father the fault must lie 
with the school and not with the boy. “I really think,” 
he affirmed, that “he needs encouragement which he 
is not getting at your school. Want you to give and also 
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instruct your facility (sic) to give him a chance. As I 
know he will make good if given a chance.” Yet any¬ 
one who has been on this side of the lectern knows this 
story well. “It is a notorious fact that. . .the Freshman 
class is the graveyard of many a reputation won in 
high school,” wrote Dr. Watkins. 

When one father finally got a copy of his son’s 
grades in the mail, he immediately dashed off a heated 
letter to Dr. Watkins. “I blame the boy for not appreci¬ 
ating his opportunity—the effort and sacrifice that his 
Mother and I are making to give him an education,” 
he said, noting his son’s poor marks. “I blame the fac¬ 
ulty for accepting recitations day after day that would 
not warrant a better final report.” He charged that the 
college was apparently interested only in his money and 
not the boy’s welfare. “I feel that my money and his 
past term has (sic) been thrown away,” he complained. 
In the parlance of the time he concluded, “I sent my 
boy to Millsaps with the full confidence that if anything 
was in him the faculty would get it out and if he did 
not do well, 1 would be notified,” and he said, he did 
not “think that the boy, his parents, or the institution 
has had a square deal ” 

In response to investigation into this particular 
case, Professor E. Y. Burton, secretary to the faculty, 
apparently smelling a rat, wrote President Watkins that 
the boy’s reports had been sent home for the past two 
years, so that the father should have known all along 
that his son had been doing poorly. “I do not remem¬ 
ber. . .being notified that (the father). . .was not re¬ 
ceiving these reports,” said Dr. Burton. And he con¬ 
cluded rather dryly, that the son “ought to be able to 
throw some light on the subject.” Dr. Burton knew 
that while neither rain, nor snow, nor dark of night 
could stay the postman, an intercepting, clandestine, 
and heavy-handed son with sticky fingers might cause 
grade reports to go astray. 

TOO MUCH MONEY 

The cost of higher education, however, has always 
been a legitimate complaint among parents. Dr. J. U. 
Perry of Shuqualak, wrote President Watkins in April, 
1913, expressing the conviction, “that to my mind. . . 
there is something wrong with the average Mississippi 
College this day and time. The average boy is spending 
entirely too much money, and my son Wendell Perry 
now of Millsaps is one of them. ... I think that they 
go to the city of Jackson too much, and boys get to¬ 
gether down there and I think that they must vie with 
each other to see who can spend the most money,” 
he asserted. Another father wrote along the same lines, 
saying, “my sone (sic) is down ther (sic) at your scool 
(sic) hording (sic) at the K.A. House ... & I dont 
think he is doing any thing Butt (sic) spending money 
and having a good time and I am getting tired of it; 
you will pleas (sic) look after him and if he dont gett 
(sic) Buisey (sic) and gett (sic) down to work Send 
him home and I will look after him.” 

At the same time we find in a financial report 
to President Watkins from Dr. M. W. Swartz, Col¬ 
lege Treasurer, that the total cost for tuition and 
fees along with room rent during that period was $35 
a semester. In discussing one such spendthrift young¬ 
ster with his father, Dr. Watkins suggested, upon 
learning that the boy was being granted an allow¬ 


ance, that “I would advise that $5-a-week is too 
much for a boy to spend. . . .” 

There were, of course, ways to save money. For 
instance, it cost more to live in the “luxury” of the 
dormitory. In the summer of 1917, we therefore find 
Dr. Watkins, in language strongly euphemistic, advis¬ 
ing a father that “There are a number of cottages on 
the campus in which many of our boys are accommo¬ 
dated, where lodging may be had for $1 per month, 
and in connection with this a co-operative dining system 
in which the cost of meals varies from $10 to $11 per 
month. These rooms have no furniture in them, and 
the students have to furnish their own coal and lights. 
. . . Coal costs about 50c per month and the furniture 
will depend upon the taste of the boy.” Those “cot¬ 
tages,” of course, were the notorious “shacks.” 

While it was heartbreaking for some parents to 
send their sons off to college, others did so with a stoic, 
even crass, attitude. And some had means, as did Mr. 
W. A. McDonald, of dealing with children who knew not 
the value of a dollar. Speaking of his son, he said, “I 
want the very strictest rules and regulations enforced 
upon him,” he wrote President Watkins. “He is care¬ 
less, and in that I’ve never seen his equal. I want 
free privileges withheld. . .from him until he proves 
himself worthy — My idea is he needs the Lether (sic) 
strap a few times — & you will never hear one word 
from me except my approval if he gets it.” “I am 
sending by him OK for 100$,” the stern father conclud¬ 
ed, “but take notice not 1$ must fall into his hands.” 

LURE OF THE CITY 

Of course, where all this money was spent was in 
the iniquities of downtown Jackson. The lure of the 
“city” (if we may call it that) was simply too much 
for the boys from the country in an age when America 
—and certainly Mississippi —had not yet fully made the 
transition from rural to urban life. One friend of the 
college wrote to Dr. Watkins saying that he knew of a 
man in Morton who sent his son to Mississippi College 
rather than to Millsaps for that reason. “ ‘It was my 
intention to send him to Millsaps’,” he quoted the fa¬ 
ther as saying, because, “ ‘It was my preference until 
I was reliably informed that there are no restrictions 
whatever around the student attending Millsaps, that 
they are privileged to leave their rooms and spend as 
much time in jackson (sic) as they wished. . .and to 
do as they wished, that many of the students were 
known to return to their rooms at 3 or 4 oclock (sic) 
in the morning in an intoxicated condition. . . .’ ” Alas, 
this was something of the hard realities of life which 
even President Watkins had to admit, although he se¬ 
verely detested such actions. 

The situation became so critical that finally the col¬ 
lege resorted to penalizing students for being “down 
town at night without permission, twenty-five demerits.” 
The rule concluded, “When a student receives as many 
as one hundred demerits he is subject to expulsion.” 
Yet the history of human nature had demonstrated 
again and again that the severity of the penalty is lit¬ 
tle or no deterrent to the crime. In this case, more¬ 
over, the penalty simply made the offense that much 
more attractive. The concept of not going downtown 
without permission and of not drinking simply could 
not be impressed upon the men at Millsaps, despite con¬ 
tinual efforts by the faculty. Witness this excerpt from 
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a transcript of an inquest, the subject of which was 
one such case: 

You say you were not drunk? 

No sir; Well, I was feeling good; the reason I 
did it I heard a lot of boys talking about how good 
they felt, how good you feel, and I just wanted to 
see how it feels. 

How what feels? 

That stuff; but I will never do it again as long 
as I live. 

Were you sick when you came home? 

Yes. 

Was it before the street cars were taken off? 

No the street cars were running. 

. . . How many trips did you make over to the 
Kappa Sigma house? 

I left the Kappa Alpha and went to K.S. and 
went to bed; got up this morning before first bell 
rang. 

Were you in that crap shooting scrape they had? 

No sir; this is the first time I have ever done 
anything like this. 

What do you reckon your Grandmother would 
think if we sent you home? 

She would drop dead. 

Been well had you thought about that yesterday. 

Yes sir. 

CRITICISM OF THE COLLEGE 

Such activities, along with Millsaps’ engagement in 
intercollegiate athletics, the inauguration of dramatic 
plays on the campus, and the prospect of a military 
ball during the S.A.T.C. days of World War I, brought 
on more and more criticism of the college under Presi¬ 
dent Watkins’ administration. “My notion is. . .You have 
a barrel of snakes,” wrote one critic. In 1912, Major 
Millsaps himself suggested to the President that in or¬ 
der to improve the image of the college, “Would it not 
be well to organize a kind of publicity bureau in the 
interest of the college ... I am anxious that the 1st 
year of your succession shall show up well.” 

Finally, the culmination of contemporary criticism 
came in 1915, when the Winona District Conference re¬ 
solved that, 

Millsaps College in our opinion is lacking in 
dominant religious forces. . . . Christianity is not 
made the most important in its educational work. 
Many boys learn their first lessons in worldliness 
at Millsaps. The impression is abroad in some parts 
that the influence is starkly irreligious and we re¬ 
quest that the Board of Education make a thorough 
investigation of the real conditions. . . .” 

The investigation by the Board lasted for a month, 
after which the conclusion was put forth that Millsaps 
was not perfect and could stand some improvement, 
but that the worst was not to be found there. In the 
meantime, President Watkins, after a great deal of 
letter-writing and circumlocution, boldly asserted him¬ 
self and announced confidently, “There is not a pagt 
of the history of Millsaps College since I became con¬ 
nected with it, that I desire to conceal.” 

The criticism of “that liberal college in Jackson” 
did not cease however. Every once in a while, Dr. 
Watkins, consummate Christian minister though he was, 


allowed his patience to wear thin. Retorting to a mis¬ 
sive by Rev. W. S. Lagrone of Drew, the President not¬ 
ed that, “Every now and then I get a letter from some 
brother with reference to conditions at Millsaps Col¬ 
lege. Generally they are inspired by something that 
the brother thinks is not as it should be in the college. 
It does not seem to occur to brethren to write to me 
about things that are going well.” 

PURE IN MORALS 

But Dr. Watkins was overlooking some things when 
he complained that no one ever wrote to say nice things 
about the college. One E. T. Powell wrote from 
Sherman, Texas, to tell the President that “My son 
Francis has returned from your school as pure in 
morals, stronger in personality and richer in mind 
than when he left home. I am grateful to you and Mill¬ 
saps College for these happy results.” And the stu¬ 
dents themselves did not forget. J. D. Price wrote Dr. 
Watkins during the campaign to rebuild the old admin¬ 
istration building after it had burned in January of 1914. 
With his contribution of ten dollars he expressed his ap¬ 
preciation for “the privilege of having a small part in 
the erechion (sic) of a new & better Millsaps College.” 
He added, however, that “I loved the old and always 
shall. I shall never forget my school days at old Millsaps, 
neither shall I forget the teachers and Pres. Dr. Mur- 
rah, and their kindness to me. Dr. Murrah told me one 
day that I had made a good record there. I have thought 
about what he said to me many times since, and you 
may tell him for me that I am still trying to make a 
good record.” 

This small vignette began with the burning of the 
old Main Building and there it shall end as well. Crit¬ 
icism has swirled around Millsaps College just as did 
these flames razing the old Main Building. Yet a new 
and better structure rose literally from the ashes. Such 
endurance toward the destiny of excellence was due in 
no small part to Dr. Alexander Farrar Watkins and 
the many men and women who were affected by his 
life. Through our History of Millsaps College Project, 
he speaks to us today, even over the years and despite 
the grave, and his words have special relevancy. All 
who seek to force change by unfounded criticism, any 
who would destroy without feeling an obligation to 
build something on the ashes, should read his words 
and mark them well. 

I am an old man (said Dr. Watkins) and have 
tasted of the bitter fruits of some of the vices, and 
from them I would, if possible, save you as a man 
would save his child from deadly disease. But if 
the moral level cf your unrestrained thought and 
speech is indicated by . . . (what is evident before 
me today), you have already laid the foundation of 
a character that premises little for either the happi¬ 
ness or honor of your life. 

I shall not admit that I am an “old fogy;” for 
1 am not. I count myself up to date, and fully capa¬ 
ble of judging of both the privileges and perils of 
young life today. If with the proverbial self-conceit 
of youth, you look upon yourself as wiser than your 
elders, and brushing aside their counsels, you give 
way to the wayward impulses of your youth, you 
will learn some day, to your shame, that you have 
been not only wicked but a fool as well. 
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Majors Record Best Season Under 
Coaches Davis and Ranager 



Mike Coop, left, and Melford Smith halt Randolph-Macon attacker. 


By Jimmy Gentry 
Millsaj )S Sports Writer 


Millsaps College’s 13-7 win over pre¬ 
viously undefeated and bowl-bound 
Randolph-Macon was more than just 
the sixth victory of the season for the 
Majors. The decision gave ,the Meth¬ 
odists their best record (6-2-1) since 
Millsaps coaches Harper Davis and 
Tommy Ranager arrived on campus 
six seasons ago to revive the Major’s 
sagging football fortunes. 

In addition to the Randolph-Macon 
victory, the Methodists stopped 
Sewanee, Northwood Institute, South¬ 
western at Memphis, Maryville and 
Georgetown. Millsaps tied Harding 
and lost to Henderson S.tate and 
Ouachita. 

Along the way the Purple and White 
won all five home games and now has 
lest but one game in Jackson in two 
seasons. 

As last year, the Majors were led 
by the backfield twosome of tailback 
Brett Adams and fullback Robbie 
McLeod. Adams opened the season by 
gaining more than 100 yards in .the 
Majors first three games before be¬ 
ing slowed by an ankle injury. The 
junior speedster rebounded from the 
injury to top the 100-yard mark in the 
final game of the season. McLeod 
passed the 100-yard mark twice in the 
season. 

On the season Adams gained 733 
yards and McLeod totaled 730 yards, 
ar average of 81 yards a game for 
both. McLeod easily topped his 574- 
yard total of last season but the in¬ 
jury kep.t Adams below his 877-yard 
total of 1968. 
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McLeod Takes Scoring Title 
McLeod, a junior from Brandon, 
also wrested the team scoring title 
from Adams, gathering 48 points on 
eight touchdowns. Adams was sec¬ 
ond with 38 points on six touch¬ 
downs and a two-point PAT. 

Kicking specialist Buddy Bartling 
was third in scoring with 32 points. 
Eartling hit on 20 of 22 PAT kicks 
and four of seven field goal attempts. 

Scrappy Clark Henderson, a 140- 
pound transfer from Delta Junior 
College, quarterbacked the Majors in 
the final three games of the year and 
connected on 16 of 32 passes for 210 
yards. Henderson also ran for 127 
yards in the three contests. 

The 1969 Majors proved quite adept 
at taking the ball from opponents. 
The Methodists recorded 48 turn¬ 
overs, including 27 interceptions, 20 
fumble recoveries and one blocked 
punt. Monsterman Mike Carter, safe¬ 
ty Mike Coker and linebacker Melford 
Smith were the main Millsaps cul¬ 
prits. Carter intercepted eight passes 


and recovered one fumble. Coker 
snagged six passes and two fumbles 
and Smith grabbed four passes and 
recovered four fumbles. 

Defensively Millsaps held op¬ 
ponents to but 121 yards rushing and 
106 points. The Majors stopped 
Sewanee with minus 31 yards rushing 
and allowed Georgetown no yards on 
the ground. 

On offense the Methodists averaged 
287 yards total offense, including 216 
yards overland. The Purple and White 
enjoyed their best rushing day 
against Sewanee with 369 yards. The 
Millsaps’ passing attack was at its 
best against Northwood, picking up 
137 yards in six completions of 14 at¬ 
tempts. 

Dale Keyes, a freshman from 
Laurel, took over the punting chores 
in the second game of the season and 
averaged 37.2 yards a kick for the 
final eight games. 

Junior split end Ronnie Grantham 
and Coker led .the Majors in pass re¬ 


ceiving. Grantham snagged 11 passes 
for 159 yards and Coker grabbed 12 
throws for 138. 

Versatility Was Big Factor 
The Purple and White has shown 
steady improvement since Davis and 
Ranager took the helm. After two 
losing seasons, the Methodists fin¬ 
ished 4-3-1 in 1966, fell to 1-6-1 in 
1967, rebounded to 6-3 last season and 
now the 6-2-1 slate. 

A big factor in the Millsaps success 
story this year was the versatility 
of key players. Richie Newman, 
middle guard last season, operated 
at ti^ht end on offense and strong 
end on defense. Linebacker Melford 
Smith played guard last year and 
operated at linebacker and tailback 
in 1967. Coker played mostly of¬ 
fense last year but went both ways 
this season. 

Freshman Rowan Torrey saw 
action at cornerback, .tailback and 
caught a scoring pass while playing 
split end. Mike Taylor quarterbacked 
the Majors through the first six 



Robby McLeod bursts through for more yardage against Sewanee. 
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Buddy Bartling kicks vital field goal against Randolph-Macon. 


games of the season and then 
switched to split end. 

The Majors’ most satisfying victory 


MAJORS 1969 RESULTS 



of the season was the decision over 
Randolph-Macon. The win ended a 

Millsaps 

16 

Henderson State College 

27 

(A) 

19-game victory streak for the 
Yellowjackets. It also marked the 

Millsaps 

42 

University of the South 

16 

(H) 

first Millsaps win over the Jackets 
in three tries. 

Millsaps 

7 

Harding College 

7 

(A) 

Randolph-Macon, who finished the 
season with a 9-1 slate, beat the Uni¬ 

Millsaps 

17 

Northwood Institute 

7 

(A) 

versity of Bridgeport 48-21 in the 
Knute Rockne Bowl, an NCAA Col¬ 

Millsaps 

44 

Southwestern at Memphis 

0 

(H) 

lege Division contest. 

Millsaps 

7 

Ouachita University 

23 

(A) 

The Methodists will enter the 1970 
campaign with but five members of 
this year’s squad graduated. Line¬ 

Millsaps 

14 

Maryville College 

12 

(H) 

backer Pat Amos, guard Thomas 
Bryant, center Jo Jo Logan, Bart- 

Millsaps 

22 

Georgetown College 

7 

(H) 

ling and Smith will be the missing 
Majors. 

Millsaps 

13 

Randolph-Macon College 

7 

(H) 
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New Millsaps Clubs Created 


Busy Year in Alumni Relations 

By James J. Livesay 

Associate Director of Development for Alumni and Church Relations 


It’s been an exciting year in Alumni Relations at 
Millsaps under President Foster Collins’ leadership. 

Homecoming in October was the first big event and 
attracted many graduates and former students who were 
back on campus for the first time. Climaxing the day 
was the Homecoming Banquet, where the Reverend 
Garland Holloman was honored as Alumnus of the Year, 
followed by a solid victory over Southwestern across the 
street at Newell Field. 

Alumni activity began long before Homecoming, how¬ 
ever. The Executive Committee went to work immedi¬ 
ately in summer planning sessions. President Collins 
met with Annual Fund Chairman Craig Castle and Exec¬ 
utive Director Jim Livesay weekly to work out details 
of the big push for alumni giving. By July committees 
of the 100-member Board had been organized and had 
gone to work. Hundreds of man hours were invested to 
get the alumni program in support of the College going. 
A few of the results are summarized below: 

1. The Annual Fund entered into competition with Mis¬ 
sissippi College with a goal of $78,000 in observance 
of the 78th Anniversary of the founding of the Col¬ 
lege. At the present time more than 643 alumni have 
given in excess of $24,888 with four months to go. Al¬ 
though success in reaching the figure set as the goal 
for money given seemed assured, members of the 
Annual Fund Committee stressed the fact that many 
more donors were needed if Millsaps was to surpass 
Mississippi College in the percentage of alumni giving. 

2. As a result of the continuing efforts of the Church Re¬ 
lations Committee of the Board, the Boards of Edu¬ 
cation of the two Methodist Conferences in Mississippi 
took steps this fall to assure the appointment of Mill¬ 
saps representatives both at the local church and 
district levels. 

3. The Alumni Participation Committee’s project to es¬ 
tablish a Key Man Program across the state met 
with success in Laurel and Greenville where local 
alumni met with President Collins and Executive Di¬ 
rector Livesay and set up Key Man Committees in 
these areas. With the assistance of the committees, 
area Millsaps Clubs can be formed. 

4. For the first time in its history, the College is mov¬ 
ing toward a Parents Program and the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation is taking the lead in getting the program or¬ 
ganized. President Collins, Mrs. Earl Rhea, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Crouch, Miss Carolyn Bufkin and Mrs. 
Ralph Boozman are among the alumni giving time to 
the project which has been developed through the 
Student-Alumni Relations Committee of the Alumni 


Board. Tentative plans have the first general meeting 
of parents scheduled for Thursday, March 12. 

5. With the help of the Programs Committee of the 
Board, the College entertained almost 100 members 
of the Classes of 1964-69 at an open house on December 
29, the coldest, wettest night of the Christmas sea¬ 
son. The first annual reunion of Millsaps’ youngest 
alumni was held in the Student Center and featured 
a welcome by President Collins, films of the Mill- 
saps-Randolph-Macon game, and enthusiastic fellow¬ 
ship. 

6. Two of the most interesting activities since July 1 
have been the establishment of Millsaps Clubs in the 
New England Area and the reactivation of the Mem¬ 
phis Area Club. Dr. and Mrs. Ross Moore represented 
the College at the New England meeting where Dr. 
Moore was the featured speaker. He was the choice 
of the Memphis Area alumni, too, and spoke fol¬ 
lowing a performance of the Millsaps Troubadours. 

New Area Club Officers 

Officers of the New England Club are Jim Gabbert, 
Lexington, Massachusetts, president; Mrs. William S. 
Hicks (Lucile Pillow) Wayland, Massachusetts, vice 
president; Miss Jennifer Laurence, Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, secretary; and Thomas Banks, Hingham, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, treasurer. 

Memphis Club officers are Ed Stewart, Memphis, 
president; Max Ostner, Jr., Memphis, vice president; 
Mrs. James Roberts (Margaret Allen) Memphis, .secre¬ 
tary - treasurer; and Robert Gentry, Memphis, board 
member. 

It was all a project of the Alumni Participation Com¬ 
mittee. 

Alumni are at work for Millsaps in many ways. Assist¬ 
ance is being given by alumni to the committee respon¬ 
sible for the selection of a new president. Recruitment 
of students and faculty members is receiving the atten¬ 
tion of other alumni. In addition to the efforts of the 
Alumni Fund Committee, many alumni are making Mill¬ 
saps need for operating funds their personal concern 
and are acquainting others with the opportunity for .sig¬ 
nificant giving which exists at the College. 

All in all, it’s been a very busy and very constructive 
alumni year — and many more projects are planned 
for the months ahead. Alumni Day, May 2, is the chief 
on-campus event. 

Officers of the Alumni Association, in addition to 
Collins and Castle, are William Kimbrell, Greenville; 
Dr. John McEachern, Meridian; and E. B. Strain, Jack- 
son, vice presidents; and Mrs. W. L. Crouch, Jackson, 
secretary. 
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Events of Note 


TO EDIT WEDEKIND DIARIES 

Dr. Edward P. Harris, a 1963 Mill- 
saps graduate who is now assistant 
professor of German at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati, has been selected 
to edit the diaries of Frank Wedekind, 
noted 19th Century German drama¬ 
tist. The project was commissioned 
by the Academy of Science and Lit¬ 
erature at Mainz, Germany. 

The diaries, formerly in possession 
of Wedekind’s heirs, are now being 
transcribed at the Archives in 
Munich. Dr. Harris will begin anno¬ 
tation of the material upon com¬ 
pletion of the transcription. 

Dr. Harris expects the entire proj¬ 
ect to take many years to complete. 
He anticipates .ten volumes to be com- 
pi’ed from the material in Wedekind’s 
diaries. 

Born in 1864, Wedekind wrote such 
plays as “The Awakening of Spring” 
and “Pandora’s Box.” He died in 1918 
in Munich. 

In addition to this project, Dr. Har¬ 
ris is co-editor of an historical- 
critical edition of the works of F. M. 
Klinger, an 18th Century German 
dramatist, which will be issued this 
year. He is also secretary-treasurer 
of The Brecht Society and assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Lessing Society. 

GOOD DEEDS DESERVE 
MORE COVERAGE 

Andre Clemandot, Jr., a 1962 
graduate of Millsaps, who is press 
secretary to Democratic Representa¬ 
tive G. V. Montgomery of Meridian, 
had the following letter published in 
“Nation’s Business”: 

The good deeds performed by col¬ 
lege students across the nation de¬ 
serve more coverage than the scant 
six inches on Thiel College in your 
June issue. 

My alma mater, Millsaps College 
in Jackson, Miss., would probably 
be considered tiny by national stan¬ 
dards—only 950 students—but it is 
a giant academically. I feel busi¬ 
ness leaders in Jackson also would 
agree it is a giant when one con¬ 


siders the many community serv¬ 
ices it performs. 

Its students freely give their time 
to help community organizations. 
Each year at Christmas time the 
fraternities and sororities have 
Christmas parties with gifts for the 
local orphanages and nursing 
homes. During the year they assist 
in community-wide fund raising 
campaigns for the Heart Fund, 
Cancer Society and similar worth¬ 
while groups. 

My own fraternity, Kappa Alpha 
Order, has adopted a small boy in 
South America. It is not often a 
little boy can say he has some 80 
“fathers” who proudly display his 
picture on their bulletin board and 
look forward to his monthly letters. 

I am proud and happy that my 
parents and Millsaps College taught 
me that community service ranks 
far above community destruction. 

NEW SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Millsaps will initiate a new scholar¬ 
ship program this fall involving an 
expenditure of $20,000 and aimed spe¬ 
cifically at junior college students. 

The program will initially provide 
20 scholarships worth $500 each and 
these will be renewable for a second 
year when available funds will be 
doubled to $40,000. 

The scholarships have been named 
in memory of Alexander Farrar Wat¬ 
kins who served as third president of 
Millsaps from 1912-1923. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Graves in an¬ 
nouncing the scholarships noted it has 
long been his desire to establish clos¬ 
er transitional relationships with the 
junior colleges in Mississippi and 
neighboring states. “Most students 
who have done well at a junior col¬ 
lege can do well at Millsaps. We know 
this from experience, and a student 
should find this program well worth 
his while from the point of view of 
his future career,” he said. 

An extensive recruiting campaign 
already has been conducted by Mill¬ 
saps personnel to inform students at 
.the twenty-one junior colleges in the 
State about the scholarships. 
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Dr. Ginott To Wind Up Series 

Dr. Haim G. Ginott, well known psychologist-author, 
will visit the campus May 14 as the final attraction in 
this season’s Arts and Lecture Series. 

An adjunct professor of psychology at the New York 
University Graduate Department of Psychology, Dr. 
Ginott serves as consultant to mental health centers in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

He is the author of a profession book “Group Psycho¬ 
therapy with Children,” and also has written two best 
sellers, “Between Parent and Child” and “Between 
Parent and Teenager.” 

Dr. Ginott has a regular monthly column in McCall’s 
magazine and has written articles published in The 
Reader’s Digest. In addition, he makes regular television 
appearances on the Today Show and the Mike Douglas 
Show. 

Prior to Dr. Ginott’s visit, the Millsaps Players will 
present “Romeo and Juliet” March 11-14 in the Christian 
Center. This is also included as part of the Arts and 
Lecture Series. 


THE MILLSAPS COLLEGE CONCERT CHOIR 



The 45-member Millsaps Concert Choir pictured outside the Jackson Civic Auditorium where they performed 
with Dave Brubeck and his Trio in presenting the famed jazz pianist’s composition “The Light in the Wilderness.” 
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Major 


Miscellany 


1900 - 1919 

James A. Cunningham, ’06, of 
Booneville, will be 96 in February. He 
is Mississippi’s oldest practicing at¬ 
torney, having been in the business 
about 64 years. 

1920 - 1929 

Leigh Watkins, Jr., ’23, has retired 
as executive director of the head¬ 
quarters office of the Mississippi 
Bankers Association in Jackson. He 
held the post twenty-four years. He is 
being replaced by John R. Hubbard, 
’56, of Jackson. 

Orrin Swayze, ’27, has retired as 
director of the School of Banking of 
the South, Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity. He was presented with a Lincoln 
Continental, a check, and golf equip¬ 
ment, among other things from 
friends, associates and alumni. 

1930 - 1939 

Edward A. Khayat, ’32, of Moss 
Point, director of the Mississippi As¬ 
sociation of Supervisors, was featured 
speaker January 15 at the Oktibbeha 
County Chamber of Commerce a.t the 
Mississippi State University Union. 

1940 - 1949 

Henry C. Ricks, Jr., ’40, has been 
promoted to clinical assistant pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry (Child psychia¬ 
try) at Emory University’s Woodruff 
Medical Center. 

Dr. Felix Sutphin, ’40, president of 
Wood Junior College since 1957, has 
been elected president of the Southern 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Mrs. William McDonnell (Lucile 
McMullan Fox, ’41) of Jackson, has 
been named as district advisor for 
the Middle Mississippi Girl Scout 
Council, a member agency of the 
United Givers Fund of Jackson. 


Mrs. Fred Ezelle (Katherine Ann 
Grimes, ’42) was one of the chairmen 
of Jackson’s successful Symphony 
Ball held November 14 at the Heidel¬ 
berg Hotel. She is a member of the 
s.teering committee for the current 
Millsaps Arts and Lecture Series. 

Richard M. Allen, ’44 - ’47, has been 
appointed Indianola’s first municipal 
judge. He is a former president of 
the Sunflower County Bar Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Reverend Sam S. Barfield, ’46, 

is director of the department of com¬ 
munications education of the Tele¬ 
vision, Radio and Film Communica¬ 
tion Organization of the United Meth¬ 
odist Church. 

Melvis O. Scarborough, ’47, has re¬ 
turned to his job as commander of 
the 153rd Tactical Reconnaissance 
Squadron of the Mississippi Air Na¬ 
tional Guard at Meridian. He was on 
a one year leave of absence for the 
purpose of graduate study. During the 
year jus.t past he attended both the 
Air War College and Auburn Univer¬ 
sity Graduate School. He became only 
the third Air National Guard officer 
in the country ever to be graduated 
from all three Air Force professional 
education schools. At the same time, 
he earned the graduate degree of 
Master of Political Science from 
Auburn University. 

Edward E. Wright, ’47 - ’48, be¬ 
came general counsel for Mobil Oil 
France, Inc. January 1, and will be 
stationed in Paris, France. The com¬ 
pany is one of the largest Mobil sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

John H. Christmas, ’48, Dean of 
Students at Millsaps, has been named 
American College Personnel Associa¬ 
tion membership chairman for Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


1950 - 1959 

Mrs. J. W. Steen (Dorothy Jean 
Lipham, ’50) was recently elected 
president of the North Carolina Bap¬ 
tist Ministers Wives. However, she 
moved January 15 with her husband 
who has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church, Clayton, North 
Carolina, to become Editor of Adult 
Materials in the Sunday School De¬ 
partment of the Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Allie Frazier, ’53, associate pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy and religion at 
Hollins College, Virginia, has won a 
grant for research on a new anthol¬ 
ogy in the area of the philosophy of 
religion. The grant was awarded by 
Hollins which is matching $50,000 in 
Ford Foundation funds over a four- 
year period. 

Dr. Steven L. Moore, ’53, of Jack- 
son, is Mississippi’s new comprehen¬ 
sive health planning director. He has 
been with the S.tate Board of Health 
since 1958. 

Dr. W. Lamar Weems, ’53, has 
been promoted from assistant profes¬ 
sor of surgery (urology) to associate 
professor at the University of Missis¬ 
sippi School of Medicine in Jackson. 
He is also chief of ,the Urology Divi¬ 
sion. 

Edgar Gossard, ’54, of Nashville, 
has been promoted director of the 
department of media resources by 
the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
munication Organization of the 
United Methodist Church. He has 
been a member of the staff since 1966 
and produced several TRAFCO proj¬ 
ects. 

Major John B. Little, Jr., ’54, of 

Jackson, has been awarded the Mag¬ 
nolia Medal for outstanding service 
and efficiency. He joined the A i r 
Guard in 1954 and is a pilot. He is 
now in his final year a.t Jackson 
School of Law and is a civilian em¬ 
ployed by the Adjutant General’s of¬ 
fice as state administrative officer 
for the Air Guard. 

The Reverend Charles H. Pigott, 

’54, was selected .to appear in the 
1969 edition of “Personalities of the 
South.” He has been pastor of Sum¬ 
mit United Methodist Church since 
June, 1968. 

Joe Lee Porter, ’55 - ’57, has left 
Dallas to try for the big time in show 
business in New York. He graduated 
in music from SMU, and was named 
a Fulbright Fellowship Alternate at 
the University of Denver. 

Mrs. Edward Story (Elizabeth 
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Jeneanne Sharp, ’55) a first-grade 
teacher at Lockard Elementary 
School, is listed this year in “The 
Outstanding Young Women of Ameri¬ 
ca.” She was nominated by the In- 
dianola Culture Club. 

Among the winners in the 1969 
Creative Writing Competition spon¬ 
sored by the Mississippi Council for 
the Arts was Anne Carsley, ’57, of 
Jackson. She received $100 for her 
essay “Summer of the Heat.” 

Edwin Reed Orr, III, ’57, of Grena¬ 
da, has been promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in the U. S. Air Force. At the 
same time he was awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal with two oak-leaf clusters. He 
served fourteen months with the 8th 
Tactical Fighter Wing in Ubon, Thai¬ 
land, as flight surgeon, and also flew 
51 combat missions. With his wife, 
the former Gay Piper, ’59, and daugh¬ 
ter, Rachael, Lt. Colonel Orr is sta¬ 
tioned at Wiesbaden, Germany, where 
he is clinical chief, Clinical Consul¬ 
tants Division, Headquarters USAFE. 

Lieutenant Commander Levene O. 
Smith, ’57, recently returned from 
Viet Nam where he was awarded the 
Bronze Star with combat device for 
meritorious service, and four medals 
from the Government of Viet Nam 
including the Vietnamese medal of 
honor. He worked mainly wi.th the 
Vietnamese community in helping to 
restore war damage. He is now as¬ 
signed as special projects officer at 
the U. S. Naval Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Ed Stewart, ’57, president of Finan¬ 
cial Investments Corporation, Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, has been elected 
president of the Memphis Area 
Alumni Club. 

Glen Calloway, ’58, of Jackson, has 
been promoted to Chief of the Right 
of Way Division of .the Mississippi 
Highway Department. He has been 
with the department since 1959. 

Mrs. Claudette Hall Miller 
(Claudette Hall, ’58) has been elected 
Mayor of Preston, Ontario, Canada, 
and is the only lady mayor in the 
province. It is believed she is the 
first woman in Canadian his,tory, 
without previous political experience, 
to be elected to a chief magistrate’s 
chair. 

Dr. John Stone, ’58, has been ap¬ 
pointed director, Outpatient Medical 
Services at Grady Memorial Hospital, 
Atlanta, Georgia. He is the first per¬ 
son to hold the newly created post. 
In addition, Dr. Stone will serve as 


assistant dean, Emory University 
School of Medicine, and assistant 
piofessor in the Department of Medi¬ 
cine. 

John M. Carter, ’59, assistant di¬ 
rector of libraries at Mississippi State 
University, has been selected by the 
editors of the Library Journal .to 
write six of the 12 guest editorials 
scheduled in the internationally cir¬ 
culated magazine next year. He is a 
former director of the Jackson Mu¬ 
nicipal Library. 

Joe M. Hinds, Jr., ’59, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Lamar County Bank. He resides 
in Hattiesburg with his wife and three 
children. 

1960 - 1969 

David D. Husband, ’61, received 
the Ph.D. degree from .the Depart¬ 
ment of Biological Science at Purdue 
University and has obtained a posi¬ 
tion as assistant professor in the Bio¬ 
logy Department a.t the University of 
South Carolina at Columbia. 

Dr. William S. Moore, ’62, will be 
on the faculty of the State Univer¬ 
sity of New York at Stony Brook as 
a visiting professor of oceanography 
during the coming year. He will be 
on leave from the Naval Oceanogra¬ 
phic Office. 

Ann Perry, ’62, of Crystal Springs, 
has joined the staff of Congressman 
Charles H. Griffin in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Board of Directors of Applied 
Urbane.tics, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
has elected Richard Stuart Roberts, 
’62 - ’64, as its president and chief 
executive officer. In addition to serv¬ 
ing as corporation president, Rober.ts 
has been selected to serve as presid¬ 
ing officer of the board of directors. 
As president of the new corporation, 
Roberts will be responsible for over¬ 
all operations of .the corporation 
which include using computers on a 
vast scale in America’s cities for im¬ 
proving the human environment. 

J. Gibson Wells, ’62, of Jackson, 
has been named assistant professor 
of sociology at Western Kentucky 
University at Bowling Green, and has 
received the doctor of philosophy de¬ 
gree in sociology from Florida State 
University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Mason, III, have 
moved recently to Jackson from 
Houston, Texas. He is associated with 
Pan American Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion and will be in charge of land 
operations for the company in Missis¬ 
sippi. Mrs. Mason is the former Bet- 
tye Carr West, ’62. 


Dr. Richard Dale Caldwell, ’63, as¬ 
sistant professor of biology at the 
University of Montevallo, Alabama, 
has been awarded the doctor 
of philosophy degree in biology by the 
University of Alabama. 

Richard Clayton, ’64, has been ap¬ 
pointed field representative for the 
Mississippi Easter Seal Society and 
will work with 82 counties in promot¬ 
ing local organizations and fund-rais¬ 
ing campaigns. 

Edward L. Chaney, ’65, of Vicks¬ 
burg, has received his Ph.D. in phy¬ 
sics from the University of Ten¬ 
nessee, with a major in atomic and 
molecular physics. He has accepted 
a post-doctoral fellowship at the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario, Canada. 

Dr. Peggy Whittington Coleman 
(Peggy Whittington, ’65) of O’Neil, 
Miss., is an assistant professor of 
pharmacology at the University of 
Mississippi Medical Center. The au¬ 
thor of some 14 published papers, her 
principal research interest is cardio¬ 
vascular pharmacology. 

Bob Lewis, ’65, who for the past 18 
months has been assistant adminis¬ 
trator of LeBonheur Children’s Hos¬ 
pital in Memphis and an officer of 
the Memphis Hospital Council, has 
accepted a position as an Assistant 
Administrator of .the 1,200 bed Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Hospital in Galves¬ 
ton. He holds a Masters degree in 
Hospital Administration from Georgia 
State University. 

Jimmie M. Purser, ’65, received his 
Ph.D. in chemistry from the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
He is presently assistant professor of 
chemistry and tennis coach at North 
Carolina Wesleyan College. He is 
married to the former Paulette War¬ 
ren, ’67. 

William K. Journey, Jr., ’66, has 
joined the research staff of Applied 
Urbanetics, in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Journey’s main duties will include the 
compilation of a data base for a fed¬ 
eral assistance retrieval system. 
Prior to joining the Washington-based 
system design firm, Mr. Journey 
served in the Peace Corps. More re¬ 
cently he has been involved with the 
Baltimore County Community Action 
Agency is Baltimore, Maryland. 

Paul B. Calvert, ’67, of Jackson, has 
been commissioned a second lieuten¬ 
ant in the U. S. Air Force upon grad¬ 
uation from Officer Training School 
at Lackland AFB, Texas, and has 
been assigned to Vance AFB, Okla¬ 
homa, for pilot training. 

Mrs. Charles T. Cassandras (Bar¬ 
bara Ruth Hunt, ’67) received her 
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Master of Arts degree in Theatre 
from Memphis State University and 
is presently in charge of the drama 
group at Le Moyne-Owen College, 
Memphis. She .teaches modern dance 
and is lighting designer for the Crea¬ 
tive Arts Ballet Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Kernell, ’67, of 
Berkley, California, are deeply in¬ 
volved in higher education these days. 
He is teaching a course in Govern¬ 
ment at the University of California, 
and she is enrolled working .toward 
her teachers certificate. She plans 
to teach history. Mrs. Kernell is the 
former Sherry Dianne Anderson, ’67. 

Mrs. Thomas D. Matthews 
(Jacquelyn White, ’67) is working on 
her M. A. degree in sociology at 
Western Kentucky University. 

The Reverend Lovett Ha yes 
Weems, Jr., ’67, of Forest, is the new 
minister of Johnston Chapel United 
Methodist Church near McComb. 
While at Millsaps he was president 
o^ the Ministerial Association, and the 
1966 winner of the Charles Betts Gal¬ 
loway Award in Preaching. 

Mrs. Charles M. Cobbe (Lucy 
Cavett, ’68) is in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where she and her husband are work¬ 
ing with underpriviledged children. 
They are in the Peace Corps and will 
be going overseas soon. 

Marilyn Hinton ’68, Virginia Ann 
Jones, ’68, and Betsy Stone, ’68, have 
all received Master of Librarianship 
degrees from Emory University. 
Marilyn is head librarian at North- 
side Branch of the Jackson Municipal 
Library; Virginia Ann is reference li¬ 
brarian for the Medical School of the 
University of Tennessee, Memphis; 
and Betsy is children’s librarian at 
Atlanta Public Library. 

Second Lieutenant James N. Rob¬ 
ertson, ’68, of Jackson, has been 
awarded silver wings upon gradua¬ 
tion from U. S. Air Force navigator 
training at Mather AFB, California, 
and has been assigned to a Missis¬ 
sippi Air National Guard unit in Jack- 
son. 

Robert R. Kemp, Jr., ’69, of Pas¬ 
cagoula, has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Air 
Force upon graduation from Officer 
Training School at Lackland AFB, 
Texas. He has been assigned to La¬ 
redo AFB, Texas, for pilot training. 

William E. Lax, Jr., ’69, of Natchez 
Trace Village, Madison, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the U. S. Air Force after graduating 
from Officer Training School at Lack- 
land AFB, Texas. He is now at Ran¬ 
dolph AFB, Texas, for pilot training. 
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Dr. William H. Baskin, has been ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Academic Dean for 
Administrative Affairs and head of 
the Language Division at the North 
Carolina School of the Arts. Among 
his teaching appointments before go¬ 
ing to Winston-Salem he was chair¬ 
man of .the Romance Languages De¬ 
partment at Millsaps for about five 
years. 



James Franklin Brooke, IV, born 
July 15, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. James 

F. Brooke, III, of Annandale, Virginia. 
Mrs. Brooke is the former Margaret 
Woodall, ’60. 

Richard Walker Byars, born August 
5, 1969, to Dr. and Mrs. Vance Byars, 
’61, of Jackson. Mrs. Byars is the 
former Martha Ellen Walker. ’63. 
Walker joins his older brother, Mil- 
Ion Vance Byars, III. 

Elizabeth Ann Cole, born Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Sam 

G. Cole, ’64, of Jackson. He is as¬ 
sociate director of admissions at Mill¬ 
saps. Mrs. Cole is the former Ruth 
Pickett, ’65. 

James Andrew Dabney, born Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1969, to Dr. and Mrs. Con¬ 
way Dabney (Betsy Murphy, ’65) of 
Belleville, Illinois. He was welcomed 
by Billy, age 3. 

Charles Allen Ernst, Jr., born Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Allen Ernst of Merritt Island, Florida. 
Mrs. Ernst is the former Faye Trip¬ 
lett, ’65. 

Bryant Hollingsworth Graves, born 
September 18, 1969, .to Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Graves, ’65. They are both 
attending graduate school at LSU. 
Mrs. Graves is the former Kay Hol¬ 
lingsworth, ’65. 

Ginger Hubbard, born October 3, 
1969. to Mr. and Mrs. John Hubbard, 
’56, of Jackson. She is welcomed by 
Reed, age 5, and Sam, age 4. 

Michael Steen Lee, born March 4, 
1969, ,to Mr. and Mrs. Don E. Lee 
(Marylyn McNeill, ’57) of Crystal 
Springs. 

Michael Conerly Lipscomb, born 
March 16, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Lipscomb, ’58 - ’61, of Memphis, 
Tennessee. Mrs. Lipscomb is the 
former Colleen Thompson, ’59. 


Mary Denise Matthews, born July 
17, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
D. Matthews (Jacquelyn White, ’66) 
of Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Donna Danette Moreland, born July 
8, 1969, ,to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Patrick 
Moreland, Sr. (Alice Wells, ’63) of 
Jackson. She was welcomed by Lloyd, 
Jr., Eleanor, and Kathryn. 

John Phillip O’Hara, Jr., born 
March 2, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Phillip O’Hara (Martha Ann Smith, 
’57) of Merritt Island, Florida. 

Joye Michelle Price, adopted July 
7, 1969, by the Reverend and Mrs. 
John R. Price (Elizabeth Box, ’63) of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Allen Wesley Richmond, born May 
19, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. 
Richmond (Carolyn Jus,tine Allen, 
’59) of McComb. Donna Carolyn, 7, 
and Lauren Adele, 4, welcomed their 
new brother. 

Carolyn Samantha Tate, born Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Pete 
Ta.te, ’61, of Houston, Texas. She was 
welcomed by Timmy and Cathy. 

Marcus Alfred Treadway, III, born 
October 30, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcus A. Treadway, Jr., ’59 -’63, of 
Jackson. Mrs. Treadway is the for¬ 
mer Ellen Burns, ’62. 

Ward William Van Skiver, born Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Van Skiver, ’66, of Jackson. Mrs. 
Van Skiver is the former Carolyn 
Tabb, ’67. 

Angela August Wade, born August 
2, 1939, to Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Wade 
of Greenville. Mrs. Wade is the for¬ 
mer Carol Ann Walker, ’68. 

Elizabeth Crawford White, born 
September 23, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Hearn White, Jr. (Susan 
Crawford Slocumb, ’65) of Brandon, 
Miss. 


In Memoriam 


Dr. J. R. Bane, Jr., ’42 - ’47, died 
October, 1969. 

James D. Douglass, ’64, of Jackson, 
died November 25, 1969. 

James Greer George, ’50, of South¬ 
aven, died December 19, 1969. 

The Reverend William M. O’Don¬ 
nell, T6, of Memphis, Tennessee, died 
November 3, 1969. 

Mrs. L. C. Ramsey (Vivian Alford- 
Whitworth) of Gallman. 

Mrs. Austin Schuman (Ann Eliza¬ 
beth Spengler, ’42) of Melbourne, 
Florida, died December 28. 1989. 

Henry Yandell Swayze, ’23 -’25, of 
Benton, died August, 1969. 




SCHEDULE 


Dont Miss This One 

Alumni Day 

Saturday, May 2nd 
Highlighting: 

• Continuing Education 
Symposium 

• Distinguished Professor 
Award 

• Alumni Day Banquet 

• Student Carnival 

• Tours of a Changing 
Campus 

• Fellowship with Friends 
and Faculty 



Marilyn Hinton, ’68, to Frank 
Moore, Jr., September 20, 1969. They 
are living in Jackson. 

Barbara Ruth Hunt, ’67, to Charles 
T. Cassandras, September 27, 1969. 
Now living in Memphis, Tennessee. 


NOTE: Persons wishing to have births, 
marriages, or deaths reported in Major 
Notes should submit information to the 
editor as soon after the event as possible. 
Information for “Major Miscellany” should 
also be addressed to Editor, Major Notes, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 39210. 


of 

MAJOR 

EVENTS 


February 18 

February 21 

February 24 

February 26 

March 11 - 14 

March 17 

March 25 

March 27 
April 8 

May 2 


Basketball: Millsaps vs. Spring Hill 
College Mobile, Alabama 

Basketball: Millsaps vs. Northwood 
Institute Buie Gymnasium 

Basketball: Millsaps vs. Belhaven 

Buie Gymnasium 

Founders Day Convocation 

Christian Center Auditorium 

Play: “Romeo and Juliet” 

Millsaps Players Christian Center 

Auditorium 

Heritage Program 
Danzas Venezuela Christian Center 

Auditorium 

Miss Millsaps Pageant Christian 

Center Auditorium 


Spring Holidays 

Millsaps Arts and Lecture Series 
Dr. Haim Ginott Christian 

Center Auditorium 


Alumni Day 


Most events held on campus are open 
lo the general public. Alumni and 
friends of the college are always wel¬ 
come at Millsaps. 
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Millsaps College 
Jackson, Miss. 39210 



Dr. Richard M. Alderson, associate professor of music at Millsaps, sang the difficult role of Christ at Jackson 
Civic Auditorium Feb. 12 in Dave Brubeck’s composition, “The Light in the Wilderness.” 
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FOR FRIENDS 
OF THE COLLEGE 


Announcement of the resignation of Dr. Benjamin B. Graves as President of Millsaps College 
was made today by James B. Campbell, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the College. 
Graves has accepted an appointment as President of the University of Alabama in Huntsville. 

In making the announcement Mr. Campbell said, “Dr. Graves’ resignation is a great loss to 
Millsaps and higher education through the entire state. We have received five years of 
outstanding leadership from him, and the college during this time has made great strides in 
meeting the educational needs of our people. We regret his decision to leave and wish Dr. 
Graves and his family well in this new responsibility.” 

In closing his comments Campbell added, “Millsaps has a long history of excellence. During 
this period of transition this tradition shall continue. We shall use our successes of the past 
as stepping stones to even greater successes in the future.” 

The exact date that Graves will assume this new post has not been determined, but will be 
announced later. Mr. Campbell said that a Presidential Selection Committee has been 
appointed and will begin work immediately to find a successor. 






Statement from Dr. Benjamin B. Graves 


Dear Friends: 

From time to time you have received communications from me 
simply called “Reflections from the President’s Office.” Though 
the content of the following message is perhaps different in 
nature, the title remains appropriate. 

On December 15 the Board of Trustees of The University of 
Alabama met and elected me the first president of The University 
of Alabama in Huntsville. I have agreed to accept this position 
and I shall submit my resignation to our Trustees effective on or 
before July 1, 1970, the actual date to be set at the convenience 
of the Millsaps Board. 

As was the case when I came to Millsaps, I did not seek the 
Huntsville position. My long range desire, as I have often 
expressed it, remains that of returning to a faculty position in the 
fields of administration or business. Coincidental with this desire 
is the fact that The University of Alabama in Huntsville is 
initiating a new graduate program in administrative science which 
will permit my involvement in both a leadership and teaching 
capacity. 

A feature relative to my decision is the age at initial 
appointment of a college president. The typical age has been 
constantly dropping, and many of the newer choices are in their 
thirties. A person beyond fifty is said to be “too old to 
communicate with faculty, much less with students.” Though this 
new adage is logically indefensible, it is nevertheless a practical 
reality. Since I shall be approaching this psychological “Rubicon” 
before too many moons, my mobility will soon diminish. Thus I 
confront a personal dilemma. Could I remain at Millsaps more 
than two decades and perform a useful and wanted service? If I 
could conscientiously answer yes, this would be my life commit¬ 
ment. If no, and I believe this answer is more realistic, then I 
should consider other alternatives at this time. 

When I accepted the Millsaps challenge, I did so with an initial 
statement to the Board of Trustees that I would probably wish to 
remain here for a relatively short period. My verbal commitment 
in 1964, and I have never had nor desired a written contract, was 
for four years. The matter of renewal arose in the spring of 1968, 
and though some attractive alternatives were open then, I agreed 
to remain at Millsaps until several major objectives had been 
accomplished. There were three in particular — matching The 
Ford Challenge Grant, strengthening the Board of Trustees, and 
establishing a vehicle for developing the North Campus. Each has 
been accomplished, though full fruition is yet to come. 

Thus, this heart-rending decision has been made after much 
reflection and consultation. Since Millsaps and the people in this 
community have become my family’s life and devotion, leaving 
Jackson and Mississippi is a matter of deep regret. But we shall go 
with the firm belief that Millsaps will move forward in the great 
tradition which has prevailed for 80 years. Hopefully my period 
of service has contributed to the preservation and enhancement 
of that tradition. 

The University of Alabama in Huntsville, part of the reorgan¬ 
ized University of Alabama system and under the jurisdiction of a 
single Board of Trustees, is the newest of three units in the 
co-equal system. The others are The University of Alabama in 
Tuscaloosa and The University of Alabama in Birmingham. This 
institution, still in its embryonic stage, is located in Alabama’s 
only community selected for the National Model Cities Pilot 


Program. Hunstville, having grown from a city of 15,000 to 
160,000 in less than two decades, is now international if not 
interplanetary in nature. The city claims the largest collection of 
brainpower, relative to its size, among all of the cities in the 
South. 

Emphasis at the former branch campus of The University has 
been on graduate and continuing education. This new experience 
will add an exciting dimension to the challenging undergraduate 
program and tradition of excellence which I have come to know 
and admire at Millsaps. 

Still another major dimension at Huntsville is an opportunity 
to help create the leading institution of higher education in 
northern Alabama, the state’s fastest growing region, and to 
expand the scope of an already existing consortium involving 
public and private colleges in that area. Such a consortium, 
incidentally, is a program which I have long advocated among 
institutions of higher education in the Jackson Metropolitan 
Area. Close cooperation between the public and private sectors of 
higher education is not only educationally desirable but, I think, 
an economic necessity. 

As for Millsaps, this college has quickly become the dearest in 
my family’s heart among all those with which we have been 
associated. It shall always be so, as will Jackson and Mississippi. 
This land is our heritage and our hope. During my presidency, I 
have given not only my services but a substantial portion of my 
modest resources. Millsaps will remain a major recipient of 
whatever philanthropy my future income will permit. 

This personal decision is no reason for pessimism at Millsaps. In 
terms of college leadership, I am inclined to believe that the 
creative energy and devotion required for the college president in 
these times make it a position somewhat analogous to the “pony 
express.” If such an analogy is valid, perhaps it is well to change 
lead horses every five or six years. Several institutions, including 
Dartmouth, Yale, and Iowa, have adopted or are considering 
fixed or non-renewable terms of office for their presidents. Thus 
my decision could conceivably be of benefit to both Millsaps and 
UAH. 

The future of Millsaps is bright and unlimited. Indeed I shall 
continue to dream of it as a Vanderbilt or an Emory before the 
end of this century. The college remains in good hands with the 
strongest Board of Trustees in its history, a young, vigorous and 
knowledgeable board chairman, a capable administrative body, an 
outstanding faculty, the largest student contingent ever, a loyal 
and growing body of alumni and friends, a magnificent and most 
strategically located site, and above all — spirit and heart. Millsaps 
will move on “Toward Her Destiny of Excellence.” 

Looking farther down the road, I would welcome the 
opportunity to return to Mississippi in some useful capacity. Mrs. 
Graves and I currently think of this state for our family 
retirement, and we have already taken steps in this direction. So 
as a hopeful thought to the Millsaps community, to Jackson, and 
to Mississippi, let me simply say — may God be with you till we 
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Defining A Liberal Education 

Confessions of an Academic Maverick 

An Address By Dean Harold S. Jacoby 


In all honesty, I am not sure exactly what the an¬ 
nounced subject of my remarks implies. I suggested 
several title possibilities and left the selection up to Dr. 
Reiff. Perhaps “ramblings” would have been a better 
word than “confessions.” since I have no intentions of 
making any public admission of the many errors and 
transgressions of my 40 years of academic life. 

What I have in mind is the undertaking of a ritual 
that has come to be associated with the assumption of 
a deanship in a liberal arts college. This consists of the 
public presentation of an effort to define liberal educa¬ 
tion. 

Up until now, I have successfully resisted the temp¬ 
tation to conform to this ritual. Part of this may be 
due to the fact I have—until now—never been asked. 
Even in my earlier California incarnation, the appro¬ 
priate occasion never arose. Actually, Dr. Reiff did not 
specify this topic, but I had a feeling that sooner or later 
the demands of custom and tradition had to be answered, 
and so I have elected to expose my thinking on this 
subject to your critical view. 

Initially, as we approach this subject, I feel we must 
distinguish between the “liberal arts” and a “liberal 
education.” It is my contention they are not necessarily 
related. Mastery of the liberal arts does not auto¬ 
matically produce a liberally educated person. And it 
is possible to become liberally educated with only mod¬ 
est acouaintanceship with the liberal arts. 

Since I don’t expect you to accept this without an 
argument, let me share with you the details of my rea¬ 
soning. 

As all of you recognize, the term “liberal” comes 
from the Latin verb “liber,” meaning “to free.” Thus, 
that which is “liberal” is that which is liberating. Now, 
it has been our error to assume that the power to lib¬ 
erate was inherent in a particular body of knowledges 
and understandings known as the “liberal arts.” What 
we have failed to see is that liberation is every bit as 
much a matter of the restricting and confining cir¬ 
cumstances from which we seek liberation as it is a 
matter of the means that are utilized in such circum¬ 
stances. What may have been liberating in one type of 
social order may be utterly irrelevant and inconsequen¬ 
tial in another order. And what may have been con¬ 
sidered of no “liberating” consequence in one period 
may abruptly become an essential ingredient of a truly 
liberal education in another. 

Sacred Mythology 

Our traditional formulation of the liberal arts de¬ 
veloped in relation to the medieval universities and con¬ 
sisted of two sets of studies: the trivium—grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; and the quadrivium—arithmetic, 
astronomy, geometry, and music. These studies consti¬ 
tuted the curriculum of the Arts faculties of the early 
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universities, and around this curriculum and around 
these universities there arose a mythology of such 
sacred proportions that it has become almost sacrilegious 
to inquire into the actual circumstances of that day. 

Generally, the medieval university is pictured as a 
center of learning built around these seven liberal arts 
—the trivium and the quadrivium—and characterized in 
large measure by the ideal of learning for learning’s 
sake. The students are represented as being eager in¬ 
tellectuals, and the education they received as having no 
function other than the elevation of the mind and the 
enrichment of the human spirit. And it is in the direc¬ 
tion of these conditions that many of our modern writers 
would have the contemporary liberal arts college return 
in order to have it merit the title of which it boasts. 

Now, this picture is not wholly in error, but it so 
overstates the true nature of the early universities that 
it is hazardous to reason from this picture to the col¬ 
lege and universities of the present day. 

Contrary to general impression, vocational or pro¬ 
fessional interests were by no means absent. In many 
universities, particularly on the continent, separate fa¬ 
culties of law, of theology, and of medicine existed along- 
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side the faculty of arts, to prepare young men for pro¬ 
fessional careers in these fields. These were in no sense 
graduate schools, but rather represented options open 
to the students as they sought entrance to the university. 
And if the motivations of the students themselves with 
respect to these options were different from those of 
today’s students, the concerns of the parents were not. 
Haskins, for instance, reports that parents on occasion 
urged their sons to study the less expensive and more 
practical courses. 

An ambitious student at Orleans who asks for 
money to buy a Bible and begin theology is advised 
by his father to turn to some more lucrative pro¬ 
fession. 

Theologians on occasion condemned the study of 
canon law because its lucrative possibilities—reflecting 
the need for lawyers in the medieval church—drew stu¬ 
dents away from pure learning. 

Arts of Secondary Importance 

If we turn to Bologna, the oldest of the “studia 
generale,” we find that the arts were of secondary im¬ 
portance, the earliest and most important faculty being 
that of law. Rhetoric and grammar were important areas 
of learning, but they served chiefly to train 
professional scribes and notaries on whom de¬ 
volved the greater part of the labor of medieval 
correspondence. 

At one time, moreover, this university went so far as 
to advertise “short and practical courses” as a means 
of meeting the demand. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, separate professional fa¬ 
culties did not exist, but the situation was apparently 
much the same. Powicke and Emden point out 

To the great mass of younger students. . .the uni¬ 
versity was simply a door to the church; and the 
door to the church at that time meant the door to 
professional life. 

Daly, moreover, points out that: 

Ecclesiastical reformers complained loudly of the 
way in which the universities were thronged by 
beneficed ecclesiastics hanging oin in search of bet¬ 
ter preferment. 

Who were the students who came to the universities? 
They were by no means broadly representative of all 
levels of society, but tended rather to come from the 
more privileged classes. Medieval society was highly 
stratified, and only families of the higher strata had the 
resources or opportunities to provide their sons with the 
essentials necessary for gaining access to the univer¬ 
sities. \s Daly has pointed out, 

. . . after all, as we see from the University rec¬ 
ords, it was only a very small proportion of the stu¬ 
dents in a university, and a still smaller proportion 
of university graduates, who belong to the pauper 
or servitor class. The vast majority of scholars were 
of a social position intermediate between the high¬ 
est and the very lowest—sons of knights and yeo¬ 
men, merchants, tradesmen or thrifty artisans, 
nephews of successful ecclesiastics, or promising 
lads who had attracted the notice of a neighboring 
abbott or archdeacon. 

What brought these young men to the universities? 
One widely held image would suggest that it was the 
love of learning, but if the historians of the medieval 
university are to be believed, this was not the sole—or 
even the most important single—reason for their at¬ 


tendance. Powicke and Emden find little difference be¬ 
tween the medieval university and the modern univer¬ 
sity in this respect: 

The brilliant pictures which imaginative historians 
have sometimes drawn of swarms of enthusiastic 
students eagerly drinking in the wisdom that fell 
from the lips of famous masters have somewhat 
blinded us to the fact that the motives which drove 
men to the university exhibited much the same mix¬ 
ture and much the same variety as they do now. 

And in the same vein, Daly asserts 

The earnest students were probably—except per¬ 
haps in the age of Abelard or in the very first blush 
of Aristotelian renaissance—a minority. 

Apart from the vocational training what was the 
function of university education? In a practical sense, 
neither the individual nor his society needed the un- 
versity. To see this, we must consider the nature of 
medieval society. 

Custom and Tradition 

Medieval society may be characterized as being 
stable and traditional. Such change as occurred came 
about slowly and gradually, and was hardly noticeable 
from one generation to the next. A grandfather could 
instruct a grandson in the ways of life and of the 
world, and what he had to pass along was relevant and 
useful to the world in which the grandson lived. Agri¬ 
culture, handicraft industry, political life, family life, 
and even religion w'ere all areas that evidenced little 
change from generation to generation, operating largely 
on a basis of custom and tradition. With rare exceptions, 
there was no need to go to the university to find out 
how to face the problems of one’s career or of the 
community. These could be learned at home through 
the informal educational procedures of the family or by 
means of some apprenticeship system. Most of the im¬ 
portant operations in medieval society, moreover, were 
carried on by those who were socially or economically 
ineligible to attend a university. 

The matters of primary interest and concern to the 
large mass of people, moreover, were those which most 
immediately and directly affected their lives. Regional 
and national issues were the concern of the church or 
of government, and these were areas in which the gen¬ 
eral run of the population had no voice or power. 
“Public opinion” as we know it today did not exist, 
and democracy was unknown as a principle of political 
decision making. 

A liberal education, then, was not a way of pre¬ 
paring for life, but for escaping from the day-to-day re¬ 
sponsibilities of life. It made iittle difference what w'as 
studied—so long as it was pre-eminently irrelevant to 
the problems of everyday living. It was a means of 
acquiring a status symbol that announced to the world 
that the holder was a member of a privileged segment 
of society that could successfully ignore the problems 
of making a living or participating in the routine affairs 
of the community. Fortunately, the society of that day 
was in a position to afford the luxury of this condition. 
Life w'ould go on, decisions would be made, problems 
would be solved on the basis of the work and activities 
of people who had largely inherited both their positions 
in life and their ways of carrying out their tasks. 

Of course, the universities became storehouses of 
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human knowledge, and today we benefit from this 
knowledge. But such knowledge was not relevant to the 
tasks of maintaining and operating society, and it is 
debatable whether the universities would have survived 
on this basis alone. But they did contribute to the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the class system of 
that day, and for this reason they were not merely 
tolerated but supported and encouraged. 

Radically Changed 

All that is now radically changed. In place of the 
static social order with its simple, unchanging technology 
that was handed down from father to son or by means 
of an apprenticeship system that operated outside the 
formal education system—and remember that only 100 
years ago few of our lawyers or medical doctors ever 
went to a university—we have created a complex, dy¬ 
namic society, with a technology that makes home learn¬ 
ing for economic usefulness ridiculously impossible. 
Even in agriculture, what one generation of farm op¬ 
erators knows is hardly sufficient to guide the next 
generation in its farming activities. New chemicals, new 
plant species, new types of machines—all call for new 
understandings and techniques. Furthermore, along with 
this sophisticated technology we have created a gigantic 
system of economic organization, highly complex in its 
structure; so much so that it has called into being a 
whole series of new professions and sub-professional oc¬ 
cupations: managers, accountants, corporation lawyers, 
industrial consultants, etc. 

And just as we have built up a complex structure 
of economic operations, so we have committed ourselves 
to a great experiment in social and political self-govern¬ 
ment that in its own way represents a revolutionary 
change from medieval life: an experiment that pre¬ 
sumes the participation of all of us in the determination 
of the general conditions that affect each one of us. No 
longer are these decisions to be left to a limited, elitist 
group. /\nd being an experiment under novel conditions 
no ancient body of wisdom and tradition exists to exert 
a beneficent hand. 

This socio-political experiment has multiple dimen¬ 
sions, and I would like to point out two of them. The 
most noticeable is the governmental. This is the one 
most readily called to mind as we contemplate the doc¬ 
trine of democracy. It involves such activities as vot¬ 
ing, participating in political party affairs, running for 
office, and lobbying for legislation. Certainly such activ¬ 
ities are vital to the great experiment we are under¬ 
taking. 

But there is another dimension that is of great 
importance particularly in our American scheme of 
things, and this is our emphasis on voluntary organiza¬ 
tion. Historically, we have not wanted to turn over all 
activities to government. Instead, we have operated 
through voluntary efforts to build churches, establish 
schools, develop health and welfare programs, and raise 
money for these and similar services to our society. The 
precise relationship between government and voluntary 
effort has changed during the years, but not the ex¬ 
tent that voluntary effort is of no consequence to the 
well-being of society. And it stands today as a vital 
phase of this great experiment in the self-operation of 
our society. 

Now, all this is commonplace to you, I am sure. 
What you may not have thought about is the extent to 


which our lives are bound up in and made dependent 
upon the successful operation of these huge economic, 
political, and social enterprises. Let them falter—as they 
have on a few occasions—and vast amounts of personal 
discomfort and injury are the consequence. On the other 
hand, their successful operation is capable of providing 
us with a way of life of richness, comfort, and well¬ 
being such as has never been developed in any other 
society 

Romantic Nonsense 

Put differently, our freedom is inextricably bound 
up in the successful and ever improving operation of this 
complex system on which we so extensively depend. 
There are those, of course, who would return to a simple 
life, who advocate that we allow this whole elaborate 
scheme of things to collapse, and that we go back to 
some modern Walden Pond or to the plains of Taos. 
Such a suggestion, however seriously and sincerely 
made, at best is merely romantic nonsense. We have 
developed in ourselves a trained incompetence for cop¬ 
ing with or accepting frontier conditions. A forced 
return to such conditions would not constitute freedom for 
most of us; our greatest hope for true freedom lies in 
the mastery of this complex, cumbersome, but highly 
important system. 

Now, this is precisely where we must begin seriously 
to rethink the essential meaning of a “liberating” educa¬ 
tion. Does our education serve to “liberate” us from 
concern and involvement in the operation of these enter¬ 
prises? Or does it “liberate” us by providing us with 
the skills and understandings so essential to the ensur¬ 
ing that these enterprises operate in fashions truly bene¬ 
ficial to all persons in our society? 

Let's look briefly at certain implications of the 
economic situation. In the past we have tended to make 
an invidious distinction between liberal education and 
vocational education. This is an unfortunate state of 
allairs. Remember that even in the medieval university 
where the liberal arts were held in such high esteem 
— a vast amount of the education was vocationally 
oriented. And today, at a time when more than 50 per¬ 
cent of our high school seniors are electing to go to 
college, it is apparent that our college population does 
not consist in any large measure of offspring of fami¬ 
lies of such affluence that they need not be troubled 
about acquiring some form of employable skill. And liv¬ 
ing, as we do, in a money economy, we are not pro¬ 
viding a “liberating 1 ’ education to young people if they 
leave our sacred halls with no prospects for making 
themselves useful in economic society. This is not to 
say that vocational education is all there is to a “lib¬ 
erating” education, but it must be seen as a very es¬ 
sential aspect of such an education. 

But there is another perspective to this matter of 
vocational education. We are accustomed to thinking 
about it in terms of the individual—helping him to find 
a way to be useful in economic society. Equally impor¬ 
tant in our complex order is the consideration of the 
needs of that order. 

As a society we have come to depend on a rich 
variety of health services, which annually require an 
ever increasing number of medical personnel of all 
types. Our freedom to enjoy the best our society has to 
ofler is dependent in considerable measure on our col¬ 
leges and universities being aware of this need, and 
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taking steps- to assist and encourage young people to 
prepare themselves for work in this field. 

T could go on to outline other areas of our life, 
but I trust you will be able to do this for yourselves. 
What I am trying to say is that from the standpoint 
of both the individual and the social system, vocational 
or professional education can have “liberating” implica¬ 
tions, and these should not be brushed aside as having 
no relevance for “liberal education.” 

Economic Illiterates 

Somewhat more important—and more a matter of lib¬ 
eral education—is the gaining by everyone of knowledge 
about the economic order that so intimately affects our 
lives. By and large we are economic illiterates. Most 
of us are babes in the wood so far as knowledge of 
contemporary economic affairs is concerned. As con¬ 
sumers of goods and services, we have only limited 
ideas how to go about ensuring ourselves that we are 
getting what we need and what we pay for. We are 
unable to reason effectively about the economic effects 
of this or that bit of legislation. Our attitudes toward 
taxes are based on emotion, half-truth, and the limited 
wisdom gained from operating a family budget. Most of 
us don’t know the difference between stocks and bonds, 
profits and dividends, wages and labor costs. We are 
alarmed at trade unions and their demands, but take 
almost no notice of the pricing policies of large corpora¬ 
tions. I’m not suggesting that a liberally educated in¬ 
dividual must major in economics, but I do not see how 
anyone can be a “liberated” person in our society if he 
is ignorant of economic knowledge. 

Now, the same condition exists in the area of our 
political and social organization. The success of our ex¬ 
periment in self-governance calls for the participation 
of everyone, but we have passed the day when good 
will and common sense are sufficient equipment for ef¬ 
fective participation. Time was when Justices of the 
Peace and even higher judges were not required to have 
training in law. Such a situation has become unthinkable 
today (even though it is still the case in many rural areas 
of our country). In many states, public officials enjoy 
short terms of office and may not be re-elected. Such 
practices reflect the frontier beliefs that such positions 
require little training, and experience is corrupting. But 
with the growing complexity of government and of the 
conditions with which government must concern itself, 
we must give up the “amateurs only” point of view if 
we are to realize the full effectiveness of our govern¬ 
mental system. 

Here I would not limit my remarks to those who 
actually seek governmental office. Successful political 
democracy requires far more than merely a body of 
trained and intelligent office holders. And it requires 
much more than merely turning up to vote on appro¬ 
priate occasions. It involves, as well, the intelligent par¬ 
ticipation of the general population in the affairs of 
political parties where candidates are selected and is¬ 
sues debated. It involves the continuous following of 
legislative action and administrative policy, and the de¬ 
velopment of means of ready communication with our 
elected representatives. 

To too great an extent our colleges and universities 
have crippled their graduates with respect to effective 
functioning in this area of our common life. They have 
crippled them by failing to offer opportunities for a 


realistic consideration of political issues and techniques. 
But more important, they have crippled generations of 
college students by transmitting a snobbish and disdain¬ 
ful attitude toward “politics”—which has resulted in 
the avoidance of service in the political and governmental 
fields by the intellectual cream of our population. 
Fortunately, some changes are appearing on the hori¬ 
zon, but all too often these are taking place in spite of, 
and not because of, the concern of the faculties and the 
curricula of the colleges. 

In the area of voluntary activity, a similar situation 
exists. As our communities have grown from rural ham¬ 
lets to vast metropolitan areas, new needs have arisen, 
and old needs have multiplied in volume and complexity. 
At the same time, our traditional ways of meeting such 
needs have become less and less relevant to the condi¬ 
tions we face. Simple neighborliness, based on friendship 
and direct awareness of need, is a useless technique 
for coping with the human problems of a great city. 
The spontaneous gathering of friends to rebuild a home 
destroyed by fire was a part of our rural heritage, 
but it is hardly a realistic approach to similar catas- 
trophies in our urban world. 

New Understandings and Techniques 

We can, of course, back off from all such instances 
of need and call on government to handle the problem, 
but this is a solution most of us would not advocate; 
If we are to retain our traditions of voluntary action, 
we must first of all recognize that these situations call 
for new understandings and new techniques. The needs 
we encounter cannot be understood in terms of tradi¬ 
tional explanations. Nor is their amelioration a matter 
of a vague good will. 

I grew up in a respectable, urban, middle-class en¬ 
vironment that subscribed piously to the concept that 
poverty was evidence of a moral defect and that any¬ 
one who really wanted to work could get a job. And 
then I had the rare good fortune as a senior in college 
to find myself in a beginning sociology course. The 
course wasn’t particularly well taught; but for a term 
paper, and without special purpose in mind I selected 
the topic of unemployment. 

This was prior to the stock market crash of ’29, 
prior to the great despression of the ’30’s. It was in the 
period of Ploover prosperity, in the period of the New 
Economic Order. In view of all this, it was an eye¬ 
opening experience for me to discover the great extent 
of unemployment—and to find out that all of the easy, 
smug, moralistic explanations of worklessness common 
to my world were utterly without foundation. New 
urban, industrial conditions had entered the picture, and 
a heritage of rural wisdom was not enough to provide 
an understanding of this type of need. 

Again, I would not suggest that everyone must ma¬ 
jor in sociology if he is to participate effectively in vol¬ 
untary community action. But I could hardly consider 
a person in our modern world “liberally educated” if 
he is without some basic understandings of the dy¬ 
namics of urban society and some appreciation of the 
complexities of need and effective social action in 
such areas. 

So far, I have tried to deal with three areas of 
our common life: the economic, the governmental, and 
--for want of a better word—the community. I have 
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tried to suggest their critical importance for the exis¬ 
tence of everyone of us, and have tried to indicate that 
a truly liberal—a “liberating”—education is one that 
equips us to comprehend and function effectively in 
these areas. But a liberal education must be something 
more than merely understandings and techniques. These 
are tremendously important, but we have need for' at 
least two more ingredients. 

Sense of Direction 

The first of these is a sense of direction. Time was 
when we had implicit faith in a world of change that 
would carry us with sureness and certainty—and with 
little or no effort on our part—to ever increasing levels 
of peace, justice, and brotherhood. Initially elaborated 
in the late 18th century by the French encyclopedist 
Condorcet in his Esquisse, an inquiry into the unlimited 
perfectability of the human being, reinforced by a mis¬ 
reading of Darwin’s evolutionary doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, this doctrine of progress found its most 
complete literary expression in Tennyson’s “Locksley 
Hall”: 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur¬ 
pose runs, And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. Not in vain the distance bea¬ 
cons. Forward, forward let us range. Let the great 
world spin forever down the ringing grooves of 
change. 

But a better reading of history and the experiences 
of the past three or four decades have rather effectively 
demolished this naive form of optimism. Increasingly we 
are becoming aware of the fact that our universe has 
no goals, no ultimate objectives, unless we ourselves 
articulate and establish them. Establishing them by no 
means assures us of success in their attainment; but 
our failure to do so means the absence of any reference 
points that would give purpose and direction to our ef¬ 
forts. 

In an age of moral change and confusion, we need 
to rethink our values. We need to establish for our¬ 
selves a sense of direction not merely for our individual 
lives but for the society of which we are a part. No 
amount of sophisticated comprehension of the c o m- 
plexities of our world, no amount of skill in participation, 
is going to be of much value if we have no clear idea 
of where we would most like to get to. 

I wish the process w T ere as simple as an evening 
radio program—“Back to the Bible”—would have its 
listeners believe. Unfortunately, it is not “back” to any¬ 
thing—but forward to some new value formulations and 
social goals. And here is where one’s college experience, 
if it is to be truly liberating, must make a contribution. 
If any student in this or any other college graduates 
with the same limited value orientations he had as a 
freshman, and with the same personal and social goals, 

I care not what courses he took or what grades he 
earned, that student has not received a liberal education. 

The final ingredient is the desire to participate, a 
drive to employ understandings and skills in the at¬ 
tainment of goals. As a nation we are paralyzed in this 
by a number of conditions that are certainly a part of 
life. We are already busy—in an endless round of tra¬ 
ditional and generally directless activities. We are over¬ 
awed by the principle of the division of labor in society, 


and somehow the thing to be done always seems to fall 
in someone else’s department. We have acquired the 
virus of spectatoritis, which makes us content to sit 
in the bleachers and alternately cheer and boo the par¬ 
ticipants. 

Adam Smith Doctrine 

There are many who hold that society is merely 
the sum of its many constituent elements and that if 
each element—whether considered as an individual, a 
family, or a neighborhood—will merely take care of its 
own needs—its own little garden—this is all that is needed 
to ensure general social well-being. This was the basic 
doctrine Adam Smith enunciated in 1776 in his Wealth 
of Nations. It was frankly an appeal to self interest, 
and it provided a moral rationale for social irresponsi¬ 
bility that is with us to this day. 

Now, I am not one who is cynical about man’s 
capacity for self-sacrifice. There is too much evidence 
around us of the continuous readiness of many people to 
act on other bases than narrow self-interest. But neither 
do I feel that we can ever achieve the level and ex¬ 
tent of social participation our society requires motivated 
solely by a sense of obligation and self-sacrifice. 

What we need to recognize is that our individual 
welfare is inextricably bound up in the successful opera¬ 
tion of this complex socio-economic-political world that 
we have inherited, and that if it ever is to serve 
our needs as it is capable of doing, we must bestir 
ourselves to become participants in its operation. If this 
is selfishness, so be it. It is an eminently practical 
form ot self-interest that harmonizes well with the 
conditions of life we face today. 

Understandings about the nature of the highly tech¬ 
nical, impersonal world about us; skills that equip us 
to cope with this world; values that clarify the goals 
most worthy of seeking; and motivation to apply our 
knowledge and skills to the attainment of these goals: 
these are the essentials of freedom in our society. And 
these are the staff of which a truly liberal education 
should be made. 

I would not be so foolish as to insist that these 
constitute the whole of liberal education. Time has not 
permitted me to discuss my maverick ideas about the 
natural sciences. Certainly their role in “liberal educa¬ 
tion” requires serious thought. Nor do I wish by indirec¬ 
tion or innuendo to imply that I am declaring war on 
the humanities. My concern here is with priorities, not 
with setting up hard and fast lines between what are 
and what are not liberating studies. Perhaps my posi¬ 
tion is somewhat illustrated by a silly little story I once 
heard: 

An old woodsman was serving as a guide to an 
eminent scholar, and they were fishing from a boat in 
a mountain lake. The scholar asked the woodsman if 
he had ever read Homer. When the woodsman said no, 
the scholar said, “You have missed half your life.” 
A little later the scholar asked again if the woodsman 
had ever listened to Bach’s music. Again the answer 
was no, and again the scholar observed that the woods¬ 
man had missed half his life. Just then the boat sprang 
a leak, and the woodsman asked the scholar if he could 
swim. When the scholar said no, the woodsman ob¬ 
served, “Then you’re going to miss all your life.” 
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Earth Day At Millsaps 


The Rape of the Environment 

By Ron Bell 

Chairman of the Millsaps Biology Department 


Editor’s Note: Like hundreds of other colleges across the nation, 
Millsaps participated in an Environmental Teach-In April 20-22. 
One hard hitting speech made during this period was by Professor 
Ron Bell who believes in “telling it like it is.” 

When you awoke this morning in clean, clear Jack- 
son, you were not aware of the parts per million you 
were breathing of sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide, and 
hydrocarbons from auto exhausts, utility smokestacks, 
oil refineries—part of 150 million tons of crud Americans 
annually pour into the atmosphere—like smoking two 
cigarettes before breakfast whether you smoke or not. 

In New York City, a person on the streets takes 
into his lungs the equivalent in toxic materials of 38 
cigarettes a day just by breathing. When the sulfur 
dioxide content of the air in New York City rises above 
0.2 parts per million, 10 to 20 people die as a result. 
In the past five years, sulfur dioxide has reached this 
level at least once every ten days. 

American women carry in their breasts milk that 
has anywhere from three to 10 times more of the pes¬ 
ticide DDT than the federal government allows in dairy 
milk meant for human consumption. You now store 12 to 
14 parts per million DDT in your fatty tissue—cattle and 
hogs with 7 parts per million are taken off the market. 

Be grateful that you had potable water for coffee. 
Many places don’t; Lake Erie is dead; Huron and 
Michigan have seen better days; the great western lakes 
Tahoe and Mead are not immune. 

We drive or walk along billboard alleys, through 
tawdry tinsel, rivers of neon, motel strips, hamburger 
havens, pizza parlors—perhaps the glittering, psychedelic 
effect pleases us—America’s great pop art—or are we 
so anesthetized, such environmental zombies, that we 
can’t see the ugliness around us when it hits us in the 
face. 

Urban Blight 

The great urban blight of America is manifested 
in both surburbia and in the ghetto. This urban blight 
is now increasingly related by sociologists and psycholo¬ 
gists to crime, insanity, suicide, drug abuse, et cetera 
ad nauseam. Problems of the social environment—pov- 
eity, race, and peace—are inextricably related to prob¬ 
lems of the physical environment—they are both the 
cause and the effect. 

Rural areas are no longer exempt. Acres of un¬ 
spoiled areas vanish weekly. Each year the United 
States alone paves over one million acres of oxygen- 
producing trees. Whole countrysides are invaded by 
armies with banners fluttering in the breeze to proclaim 
“Peaceful Estates—$25 down, $10 per month’’. The last 
vestiges of clean air noted by the Atmospheric Sciences 


Research Center was near Flagstaff, Arizona, but it dis¬ 
appeared seven years ago when air pollution from the 
California coast reached the northern Arizona city. 

The United States now has to deal with 3.5 billion 
tons of solid wastes each year, and the figure is grow¬ 
ing. It includes 30 million tons of household and com¬ 
mercial trash. Cities spend $4.5 billion a year to collect 
and dispose of refuse. In 1966, as an average American, 
you threw away: 118 pounds of paper, 250 metal cans, 
.135 bottles, 338 caps and jars, and $2.50 worth of mis¬ 
cellaneous packaging. 

A recent survey of litter along a one-mile stretch of 
Kansas highway turned up the following: 770 paper 
cups, 730 empty cigarette packs, 590 beer cans, 130 soft- 
drink bottles, 120 beer bottles, 110 whiskey bottles and 
90 beer cartons. On Monday, April 13, the Jackson, Mis¬ 
sissippi Clarion - Ledger published a photograph of two 
truckloads of beer cans and litter collected from a one- 
mile stretch of highway near Hazlehurst. 

As we shared the first views of our planet with 
the Lunar explorers, it became clear that we live on 
earth; or, better still, at the interface of a plastic, 
dynamic, capricious canopy and a brown and azure 
hydro-lithosphere. The totality of the prerequisites for 
life is herein contained. Spoilage of this interface spells 
doom. 

What Price A Leopardskin Coat? 

The historical roots of our ecological crisis are con¬ 
stituted in Judeo - Christian tradition, since western man 
has been imbued with a perception of nature in which 
air, land, and water are exploitable because they are 
assumed to have been created to serve his purposes. 
This tradition tells us that man is for the glory of God, 
but I would submit that the same is true for all the 
creations of the Creator. 

How long will it take to make the last pair of shoes 
or pocketbooks from the skin of the alligator? How much 
more green turtle soup can we expect? What will be the 
price for the last leopardskin coat? 

One hundred and fifty years ago there were vast 
herds of buffalo, hunted by bands of Indians. There 
were passenger pigeons and Eskimo curlews. 

Today there are no more Eskimo curlews, no more 
passenger pigeons; they are extinct. The few buffalo 
left have become semi-domesticated and the Indians who 
hunted them have been butchered into subhuman exis¬ 
tence. 
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We seem unable to manage change; we appear only 
to react to change. In a highly technological society 
with brilliant environmental scientists such as Eugene 
Odum, Paul Ehrlich, and Barry Commoner, we manage 
to turn deaf ears to their warnings. Seven years ago 
Rachel Carson warned us about the dangers of pes¬ 
ticides, yet it was not until the levels of DDT affected 
the economy of the salmon industry in Michigan, or the 
crab industry of California, or caused complications in 
the cotton, rice, and sugar cane crops in Louisiana that 
bills were introduced to ban the sale, use or posession 
of persistent pesticides. 

There is no question that in the long run, the en¬ 
vironmental challenge is the greatest faced by mankind. 
Distinguished scientific authorities have been warning 
for years that mankind is rapidly destroying the very 
habitat on which he depends for survival. 

In addition, population continues to increase world¬ 
wide—while scientists and sociologists warn that we may 
already have passed sustainable population levels. 

Malthusians argue that the “only check on the growth 
of population is starvation and misery, and that any 
technological improvement will increase the sum of mis¬ 
ery by permitting a larger proportion to live in the 
same state of misery and starvation.” 

How Much Time? 

If there is a rational solution to the population prob¬ 
lem, how much time do we have to put such a solution 
into effect? Some predict as much as 30-35 years, but 
others say five years or less. Not only is the population 
increasing but the rate at which population is increasing 
is itself increasing. This makes the situation explosive. 
At the present rate of growth, the world’s population 
will double in only 30 years. 

Fifteen thousand years ago, the earth probably held 
fewer people than New York City does today. The popu¬ 
lation doubled slowly at that time—say every 40 thou¬ 
sand years. Today there are more than 3 billion people 
in the world and the rate of increase is almost a 
thousand times greater. Doubling occurs in less than 
40 years. 

On a graph the human population line now rises 
almost vertically, which will not continue—there must 
be a leveling off or a decline. Leveling seems rational. 
Decline can be a landslide, as the history of the Irish 
and the 'emming imply. The critical period near a popu¬ 
lation peak is likely to be a time of anxiety, of extreme 
uneasiness, of social upheavals. 

In the United States, where we have been experienc¬ 
ing a declining birthrate since 1957, a huge majority 
sees population as infinitely less threatening than crime 
and communism. The population crisis in America tends 
to become a cliche—a joke in the newspapers about 
standing room only in the year 2600. After which the 
matter may be dismissed—possibly it’s something the 
Chinese are up to. 

The population problem is world-wide. Picture this. 
In Calcutta, 600,000 people eat. sleep, and live in the 
streets. The American visitor sees these thousands lying 
upon the ground “like bundles of rags”; sees women 
“huddling over little pieces of manure, patting it into 
cakes for fuel; children competing with dogs for refuse.” 
and the American visitor reacts with shock and revul¬ 
sion. 


Calcutta stands for three world-wide forces—burgeon¬ 
ing population; food shortage; and a torrent of migra¬ 
tion to the cities. 

This is typical of many of the world’s underdeveloped 
nations. But how about the world’s affluent societies? 
How about the United States? 

Declining Birthrate 

The U. S. birthrate has been declining since 1957 
to one per cent in 1969. Even if this decline continues, 
population will grow at an accelerating pace for some 
decades to come. There were 100 million Americans 
about 50 years ago. There are over 200 million today; 
there will be over 300 million by 2000—assuming the 
continued decline in the birthrate. And there could well 
be 40 million by 2015 or 2020. Note that each time the 
population increases by 100 million, it takes less time 
than it took to add the previous 100 million. 

To Americans, growth has always been a “good 
thing” — growth stocks, the “soaring sixties,” the “baby 
boom”, the “Biggest Little City in the South”, etc. 

All of this is rather well-known. Some aspects of the 
situation are less well-known. For example: 

1. Water. A recent writer in Science said, “A per¬ 
manent water shortage affecting our standard of living 
will occur before the year 2000”. This, of course, has 
all sorts of ramifications. Consider just one. In the west¬ 
ern states, 40 per cent of all agriculture—and much 
allied enterprise—depends on irrigation. Much of this 
may have to be abandoned. Some of this agriculture 
may have to be shifted back to the more humid zones 
in the next 50 years. And, of course, the more humid 
eastern zones are precisely the ones now urbanizing most 
rapidly. 

2. Urbanization. We are spreading out over the 
landscape at a phenomenal rate. Highways in the United 
States now cover with concrete an area the size of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware combined. In downtown Los Angeles, 66 per 
cent of the land is devoted to automobile traffic—park¬ 
ing lots or streets. In the entire Los Angeles area, one- 
third of the land is paved, and the trend nationally, is 
toward the creation of Los Angeles everywhere. 

3. Farm lands. The spread of the cities takes at 
least a million and a half acres of open land every year; 
50 per cent more than a decade ago. The popular out¬ 
cry has been minor. After all, we have had huge crop 
surpluses. The U. S. seems unlikely to have a food 
problem soon. It has enormous capabilities in food pro¬ 
duction. This capability, however, has a price. 

4. Pollution. Everybody knows something about air 
and water pollution today, but there are exotic effects 
which remain less well-known. Pesticides are essential 
to high-yield agriculture as now practiced in the United 
States. Pesticides wash from field to river to sea, 
where they are concentrated by diatoms. Our supply 
of atmospheric oxygen comes largely from these dia¬ 
toms—they replenish all of the atmospheric oxygen every 
2000 years as it is used up. But if our pesticides should 
be reducing the supply of diatoms or forcing evolution 
of less productive mutants, we might find ourselves run¬ 
ning out of atmospheric oxygen. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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A Farewell Reception for Presid 



Hundreds Gathered ij 


Hundreds of friends and associates cli 
gathered in the Boyd Campbell Stu- Ja 
dent Center March 12 to honor Dr. Ce 
and Mrs. Benjamin B. Graves. Dr. Jr 
Graves announced his resignation 
from the College which he has headed W( , 
since 1965 to accept the post of presi- qj p 
dent of the University of Alabama g ■ 
at Huntsville. 

od'> * 

In addition to Dr. and Mrs. Graves, w; 
the receiving line at the reception in- D«' I 


James B. Campbell assists Mrs. Graves in opening gift package 






int and Mrs. Benjamin B. Graves 



Dean Harold S. Jacoby presents citation to Dr. Graves. 


Student Center 

l Dean and Mrs. Harold S. 
V, Mr. and Mrs. James Boyd 
Dell, Mr. and Mrs. Tom B. Scott 
ad Mrs. I. C. Enochs. 

ng the evening numerous gifts 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
s, and a citation read by James 
mpbell, Chairman of the Mill¬ 
iard of Trustees. The citation 
oresented to Dr. Graves by 
Jacoby. 





Alumni President Foster E. Collins 
greets old friend. 


The farewell reception was a sad 
occasion for Mrs. Graves. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

What To Do 

Seventy per cent of the earth’s oxygen is produced 
by ocean phytoplankton. If the super-tanker Torrey Can¬ 
yon had leaked herbicides rather than oil, the spillage 
would have wiped out all plankton life in the North Sea. 

The examples of the rape of our environment are 
infinite. 

Well, so what? What can one person do? 

First, he can learn to understand something about 
the origin of environmental problems. He can construct 
for himself a frame of reference from which to act 
on the solutions. 

Second, he can gain understanding of these principles 
ol citizen effectiveness in environmental action. Webster 
defines emotion as a psychic and physical reaction to 
an environmental phenomenon—an arousal. Most people 
go through life half dead—they never get up on their 
hind legs about anything—for fear of stepping on toes. 
Many college students today are excited. They have 
jumped out of the poverty, race, Viet Nam frying pan 
into the environmental fire. But they are bringing 
the same old, worn-out slogans and extinguishers with 
them: “Clean air now!”, “Pure water now!”, “Ban auto¬ 
mobiles today!”, “Stamp out General Motors!” 

Their concern, their impatience is admirable—their 
behavior characteristically juvenile. Raised and nurtured 
in the affluent, Dr. Spock society—where Daddy and 


Mommy provide every need—they are too immature to 
understand the sweat, toil, tears, and learning needed to 
really solve problems. They want instant solutions. In 
the battle for a quality environment, facts, research, 
knowledge, persuasion will win the day. Not binding and 
gagging polluters in their offices or parading baby car¬ 
riages in front of bulldozers. 

What can one man do? He can help restructure 
our social value system by changing his own attitude. 
He can start by being concerned about the quality of 
life. 

He can make an emotional commitment to the 
environmental ethic, but not an emotional commitment 
unassociated with knowledge of ecological principles. 

He can strive to be informed and knowledgeable 
about environmental issues and answers. 

He can avoid the mistake of being a “one-issue” 
conservationist by being concerned and informed about 
the total environment. 

He can communicate with all members of society 
in his efforts to seek solutions. 

He can seek alternatives because therein lie the 
true solutions. 

Finally, he can learn to use effectively all of the 
tools—research, political action, legislation, litigation, 
new institutional arrangements—he can play them all, 
like a string orchestra—to achieve a quality environment. 



MILLSAPS EARTH DAY PANELISTS — Participating in a panel discus¬ 
sion in the Christian Center on pollution were Sen. Dan Martin, of Brandon, 
standing left, chairman Senate Water and Irrigation Committee; James E. 
Leker, Laurel, by-products manager, Masonite Corporation; Billy Joe Cross, 
director Mississippi Game and Fish Commission; Dr. John Withers, National 
Science Foundation; and Forrest Cox, farm editor, WLBT Television. 
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Events of Note 


FIRST BOOK PUBLISHED 

Two young theologians whose aca¬ 
demic pedigrees were cast from al¬ 
most identical molds have combined 
talents to publish their first book—an 
introduction to Christian ethics. 

Dr. Harmon L. Smith, associate 
professor of moral theology at Duke 
Divinity School, and Dr. Louis W. 
Hodges, professor of religion at Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University, knew 
each other casually as under¬ 
graduates at Millsaps. 

Each earned an A.B. degree here. 
Their association became closer dur¬ 
ing seminary years at Duke as they 
studied for their bachelor of divinity 
degrees — Smith’s coming in 1955, 
Hodges’ two years later. 

Both men completed doctoral de¬ 
grees in Christian ethics at Duke in 
the early 1960’s. Smith had returned 
to study after serving four years in 
the parish ministry of The Methodist 
Church. 

Now, Abingdon Press has released 
their book, “The Christian and His 
Decisions.” 

Smith says the 328-page work is 
“simply an introduction to Christian 
ethics — but one offering a new and 
different approach.” 

The authors’ method avoids any 
list of “rights and wrongs.” Instead, 
its major tenet is that Christian eth¬ 
ics is a way Christians go about mak¬ 
ing ethical decisions about such things 
as sex, race, poverty, politics, and 
abortion. 

Smith and Hodges combined a se¬ 
ries of original essays with readings 
from contemporary theologians. Their 
design was not so much to provide 
a history of Christian ethics in our 
time, but “to show how Christian eth- 
icists seek to operate,” according to 
the Duke professor. 

Emphasis in their approach to 
Christian decision-making actually is 
a mature and easy blend on insights 
of classical Protestant theology with 
the outlook of certain of our modern 
social scientists. 


In any discussion of foundations 
and principals of ethical decision¬ 
making, the names of Paul Tillich, 
the Niebuhrs — Richard and Rein¬ 
hold — John A. T. Robinson, Karl 
Barth, Paul Ramsey, Emil Brunner, 
Bernhard Anderson, P. T. Forsyth, 
Amos Wilder, and others quickly 
come to the fore. 

ALUMNI OFFICERS 

New officers of the Millsaps Alumni 
Association to take over July 1 are 
William G. Kimbrell, of Greenville, 
president; Dr. Robert Blount, the 
Rev. Clay Lee and Mrs. J. Earl 
Rhea, vice-presidents, all of Jack- 
son; and Mrs. Joe Stevens, Jackson, 
secretary. 

Kimbrell is president of the Office 
Supply Co., in Greenville. He is the 
immediate past president of the Of¬ 
fice Products Association, has served 
as president of the Mississippi Retail 
Merchants Association, president of 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
and is a member of the board of 
directors of the Mississippi Economic 
Council. 

He is a member of the Millsaps Stu¬ 
dent Executive Board, the ODK, and 
the Pi Kappa Delta fraternity. 

STILL ON THE JOB 

Some 18,000 copies of MAJOR 
NOTES are distributed four times 
each year and the magazine enjoys 
a wide readership in many parts of 
the United States. 

In the last issue mention was made 
of Mr. James A. Cunningham who at 
96 is Mississippi’s oldest practicing 
attorney having been 64 years in the 
business. 

Mr. G. H. McMorrough of Lexing¬ 
ton, Miss., (not an alumnus) saw the 
item in “Major Miscellany” and al¬ 
though he is not as old as Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham he wrote to tell us he has 
practiced law longer. He graduated 
in the 1900 law class at the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi and after short 
shifts at Columbia and Biloxi, he has 
practiced in Lexington since 1907. And 
after 70 years he’s still on the job. 
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BRIDGE THAT GAP 


CAMPUS VISITOR 


Mississippi College is reportedly 
leading Millsaps by a narrow margin 
in the first Inter-Alumni Annual 
Fund Competition between the two 
institutions. 

Craig Castle, of Jackson, Annual 
Fund Chairman, announced more 
than 900 gifts of $5 or more have been 
received so far compared with more 
than 1,300 last year. 

“Our chief interest is in the per¬ 
centage of alumni giving, and not just 
a large donation from one individual,” 
Castle said, noting that the competi¬ 
tion will run through June 30 after 
which an independent judge will audit 
the records. 

The final result will be announced 
at an appropriate ceremony during 
which the winning college will receive 
an award. 

Millsaps has a goal of $78,000 this 
year to match the 78th anniversary of 
the College. 



JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 
Harvard professor, noted author and 
former U. S. Ambassador, visited 
Millsaps and discussed the economic 
impact of the Vietnam War with 
students. 


MEMORIALIZED 

Dr. J. B. Price, Professor of Chem¬ 
istry at Millsaps for over 30 years 
until his death in 1963, was memorial¬ 
ized recently through a contribution 
to the Millsaps-Wilson Library. The 
gift, $3,500 to be spent for books in 
the field of science, was collected by 
a special committee of friends, col¬ 
leagues, and former students headed 
by Dr. Allen Bishop and including 
Bishop Homer E. Finger, Dr. James 
S. Ferguson, Dr. R. E. Blount, Dr. 
O. D. Bonner, Mr. John T. Kimball, 
Dr. Franz Posey, Dr. Willard S. 
Moore, Dr. Lawrence Colman, Mr. 
Fred B. Dowling and Mr. W. C. Jones. 

In appreciation, a bronze plaque re¬ 
cording the significant contribution 
has been hung in the library and a 
special memorial bookplate will be 
placed in each book purchased 
through the fund. The contributors 
felt that by helping to build a strong 
college library they were perpetuating 
not only the memory but the sub¬ 
stance of Dr. Price’s life as an edu¬ 
cator. 



OFF TO ICELAND — Preparing for their fourth 
USO tour abroad are these current members of the 
popular Millsaps singing group, The Troubadours. This 
summer they will be performing for the armed services 
stationed in Iceland, Greenland and Newfoundland. 
Traveling Troubadours will be Jamie Anding, of Jackson, 
standing left; David McIntosh, Meridian; Lynn Shurley, 


Meridian; Claudia Carithers, Salt Lake City; Sandy Wil¬ 
liamson, Crystal Springs; Bob Lacour, Meridian; William 
Young, Jackson; and Louis Cocke, Jackson. Seated, Bob 
Lundy, Greenville; Lucy Hathom, Oxford; Debbie Col¬ 
lins, Jackson; Kay Mitchell, Atlanta; Carol Quinn, Yazoo 
City; and Mark Bebensee, Meridian. 























SPORTS HALL OF FAME — Honored with member- Gaddy, IL L. “Hook” Stone, and E. W. “Goat” Hale, 

ship in the Millsaps Sports Hall of Fame during Alumni All four former Millsaps coaches were recognized at the 

Weekend were B. O. Van Hook, left, T. L. “Tranny” college's All-Sports Banquet. 


Alumni Weekend, 1970 



PAST PRESIDENTS DAY — Fifteen former presi- dent) Jackson; and Webb Buie, Jackson. Standing, Dean 

dents of the Millsaps Alumni Association returned to the Harold S. Jacoby, left, James J. Livesay, Dr. Thomas 

campus May 1 to participate in Past President’s Day G. Ross, H. V. Allen, Jr., Dr. Robert Mayo, Garner M. 

and Alumni Weekend. Among those present were Dr. Lester and William E. Barksdale, all of Jackson. Also 

Noel C. Womack, of Jackson, seated left; Gilbert Cook, attending, but not pictured, were Mendel M. Davis, T. H. 

Canton; Zach Taylor, Jr., Jackson; Mrs. Ayrlene M. Naylor, Jr., Dr. Raymond Martin, and Heber Ladner, all 

Jones, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Foster E. Collins (current presi- of Jackson. 
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Major 

Miscellany 


Before 1900 

Garner W. Green, ’98, former Jack- 
son attorney and local civic leader, 
has received the 1970 Golden Deeds 
Award from the Jackson Exchange 
Club. While at Millsaps, he was 
awarded the Founder’s Medal and 
was one of the first members of the 
Jackson Kappa Alpha Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation. 

1900-1919 

Circuit Court Judge E. II. Green 

'Vi,, of Cleveland, will retire in July 
after 27 years service to the State as 
a circuit judge. He served in the Mis 
sissippi legislature during World War 
I. and for many years was • ount 
attorney for Bolivar County 

1920-1929 

Dr. J. E. (Jim) Baxter, '26. ha 
been selected for membership in the 
Mississippi Sports Hail of Fame. Fur 
12 years a State legislator, he retired 
last year from the University of Mis¬ 
sissippi where he was Director of 
Placement and Professor of Educa¬ 
tion. 

1930-1939 

Dr. Merrill O. Hines, ’31, medical 
director of the Ochsner Clinic, New 
Orleans, has been elected president 
of the Alton Ochsncr Medical Founda¬ 
tion. He has previously served as 
president of the American Proctologic 
Society, the American Board of Colon 
and Rectal Surgery, and as a mem¬ 
ber of the board of governors of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

J. Howard Lewis, ’31, Greenwood 
business and civic leader, was named 
Leflore County’s Outstanding Citizen 
of 1969 by the Greenwood Lions 
Club. He is president of Henderson 
and Baird Hardware Company. 

George W. Hymers, Jr., ’32-’35, re¬ 


cently became a grandfather for the 
first and second time—all in the same 
day. A grandson was born in Jack- 
son, Miss., and a grandaughter in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hymers is personnel 
and security head at Jackson-Madi- 
son County General Hospital, Jack- 
son, Tennessee. 

Norman Bradley, '34, is senior as¬ 
sociate editor and editorial page 
columnist for the Chattanooga Times. 
He was • rlitor of the Purple and White 
at Millions. 

( harles It. Arrington, ’36, has been 
I to the advisory board of the 
l o an!'. National Bank of 

c ■ ‘ 'lain, i i.f Hattiesburg and 

a - lent of the bank, he 

d in various capacities in 
da- ' I> . ippi Bankers Association 

: h> <aiithi‘astcrn Chapter ol Rob¬ 
ert •:• • i re- Associates. 

Dr. lames S. Ferguson, ’37, Chan¬ 
cellor ot the University of North 
Carolina in Greensboro, was one of 
the speakers at the symposium on 
“The Emerging South” sponsored by 
the L. Q. C. Lamar Society last month 
at Memphis. James Walton Lipscomb, 
’56. CPA, of Millsaps College, is trea¬ 
surer of the organization. 

William II. Bizzell, ’39, reigned as 
king at the annual charity ball of the 
Cleveland Junior Auxiliary. He is 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
East Bolivar County Hospital, a n d 
since 1963 has served as Chancery 
Judge of the Seventh Chancery Court, 
District of Mississippi. 

Robert A. Ivy, ’39, a native of West 
Point, and a 31-year resident of Co¬ 
lumbus, is new administrator of the 
Lowndes General Hospital. He is also 
governor of the Southeastern Region 
of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators. 


Colonel Paul R. Sheffield, ’39, Dep¬ 
uty Division Engineer for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley Division of the 
Corps of Engineers, was among a 
select group inducted May 1 into the 
Hall of Fame of the Engineer Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) at Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia. This is the second ma¬ 
jor honor received by Colonel Shef¬ 
field recently. Earlier, he was named 
“Boss of the Year” by the Vicksburg 
Chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association. 

1940-1949 

Alex McKeigney, ’40, of Jackson, 
was named Chairman of the State 
Citizens’ Committee for National Li¬ 
brary Week celebrated last month. He 
is a former executive secretary to two 
Mississippi governors. 

Lewis H. Wilson, ’41, a Brandon- 
born Marine who won the Medal of 
Honor in World War II has been pro¬ 
moted to Major General and has 
taken command of the Third Marine 
Division on Okinawa. He was a recent 
guest of the Mississippi legislature. 

Mrs. Randolph Poets, Jr., ’42-’44, of 
Jackson, served as executive chair¬ 
man of this year’s Mississippi Arts 
Festival. She is the wife of a Missis¬ 
sippi School Supply vice-president 
whom she met at Millsaps. 

Raymond A. Gallagher, ’43-’44, na¬ 
tional commander in chief of the 
VFW visited Millsaps on a recent 
trip to Mississippi. A luncheon was 
held in his honor and a citation pre¬ 
sented. 

Joe Wroten, ’15, a Greenville attor¬ 
ney and former Mississippi legislator 
has announced his candidacy for the 
post of Washington County Court 
Judge. He is a past president of the 
Millsaps Alumni Association. 

Carl E. Guernsey, ’48, judge of 
Hinds County Court and Youth Court, 
has announced his candidacy for re- 
election in the June 2 primary. He 
has served as Youth Court Judge 
more than 10 years and handled more 
than 10,000 eases. 

Dr. George Maddox, ’49, a faculty 
member at Duke University, has been 
named chairman of the International 
Conference on Geriatrics. Conventions 
are held every four years and the 
next is scheduled for Kiev in 1972. 

J. D. Prince, ’49, superintendent of 
the McComb Public Schools was key¬ 
note speaker at the 15th Annual 
Secretarial Institute last March in 
Jackson. His address was ‘‘Self Im¬ 
provement With Enthusiasm.” 

Dr. Ernest P. Reeves, ’49, has been 
elected a director of the First 
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Guaranty Savings and Loan Associa¬ 
tion in Collins, Miss. He is a practic¬ 
ing physician. 

1950-1959 

Charles Dillingham, ’50, of Jack- 
son, received an honorable mention 
award in the music and dance 
division of the Creative Writing for 
Television Awards Competition spon¬ 
sored by the Mississippi Authority for 
Educational Television. He is produc¬ 
tion manager for Gordon Marks and 
Company, Inc., a Jackson advertising 
agency. 

Dr. John D. Wofford, ’50, of Green¬ 
wood, has been elected president of 
the Leflore County Heart Association. 

Oliver Emmerich, LL.B. ’54, Mc- 
Comb newspaper editor, was convoca¬ 
tion speaker March 10 at Mississippi 
State University. 

Major Howard D. Gage, ’54-’55, of 
Laurel, has been decorated with the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for extra¬ 
ordinary achievement in Southeast 
Asia. He is now stationed at Barks¬ 
dale, AFB, La., where he serves with 
a unit of the Air Weather Service pro¬ 
viding information for military flight 
operations. 

Yeager Hudson, ’54, has been pro¬ 
moted associate professor at Colby 
College effective in September. He is 
a member of the philosophy depart¬ 
ment, and prior to joining the college 
in 1959 was pastor of a Methodist 
Church in Vicksburg. 

Major John B. Little, Jr., ’54, of 
Jackson, has received the Mississippi 
Magnolia Medal for outstanding serv¬ 
ice and efficiency in the Mississippi 
Air National Guard. He is detachment 
commander of the 172nd Military Air¬ 
lift Group. 

Leslie J. Page, ’54, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has joined the staff of the 
Methodist Publishing House and is 
supervisor of audio-visual publishing. 

Dr. Dorothy Ford Bainton, ’55, was 
invited to present her menatology 
(blood) research papers at the World 
Hematologist Convention in West Ber¬ 
lin. This is considered one of the high 
est honors in the field of world re¬ 
search on blood. 

William S. Boswell, Jr., ’56-’59, a 
certified public accountant, has been 
presented the Cleveland (Miss.) Jay- 
cees Distinguished Service Award for 
1569. 

Robert Maddox, ’56, senior vice- 
president of State Bank and Trust 
Company in Brookhaven, served as 
Lincoln County Chairman of the 
American Cancer Crusade Month in 
April. 


T. J. (Ted) Alexander, ’58, was 
named Outstanding Young Educator 
of 1970 by the Mississippi Jaycees. He 
was chosen for the annual award, 
which carries a $500 scholarship, from 
36 nominees from across the State. He 
is presently principal of Pascagoula 
High School. 

Jeff D. Harris, ’58, has been named 
personnel manager for the New York 
headquarters office of Dunn & Brad- 
street, Inc. Previously, he was assist¬ 
ant to the senior vice president and 
secretary, and prior to that held a 
number of supervisory personnel posi¬ 
tions with ( be company including 
serving as a ant to the vice presi- 
dent-personn 

Michael Kelly, ’55-’59, has joined 
the Mississippi Educational Tele¬ 
vision staff in Jackson as senior pro¬ 
ducer. His previous television experi¬ 
ence includes work as art director for 
WLBT-TV, Jackson, and sales service 
director for KTBS-TV, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

Thomas H. Naylor, '58, of Durham, 
North Carolina, has been elected exe¬ 
cutive secretary of the L. Q. C. La¬ 
mar Society, a non-profit educational 
organization committed to the pre¬ 
mise that southerners can find practi¬ 
cal solutions to the South’s major 
problems. 

Cy Vance, ’58, is now superinten¬ 
dent of Brandon Academy aPer be¬ 
ing employed in the Jackson public 
schools for the last 12 years. His last 
position was assistant principal at 
Callaway High School in Jackson. 

Dr. John E. Wimberly, ’58, is now 
a Doctor practicing surgery at the 
Medical Center Clinic in Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Dr. Dudley D. Culley, Jr., ’59, and 

his wife Penny arc employed at Loui¬ 
siana State University in Baton 
Rouge. Dr. Culley is teaching courses 
in Aquatic Biology in the graduate 
school, conducting research in water 
pollution biology and developing 
techniques for rearing amphibians to 
be used in medical and biological re¬ 
search. His wife, the former Penny 
Lee Tumbleson, ’63, is working with 
the Coastal Studies Institute as a pro¬ 
grammar and data reductions analyst. 

Dr. illiam R. Hendee, ’59, radia¬ 
tion physicist at the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
radiology in the CU School of Medi¬ 
cine. Dr. Hendee has been a mem¬ 
ber of the medical faculty since 1965, 
when he was appointed an assistant 
professor of radiology. 

W. S. (Bill) Mullins, III, ’59, has 


been appointed Jones County Heart 
Association Chairman for the 1970 
fund drive. He is a partner in the 
law firm of Gibbes and Graves of 
Laurel. 

Captain Russell D. Thompson, ’59, 
of Jackson, is a member of a unit 
that has earned the U. S. Air Force 
Outstanding Unit Award. Captain 
Thompson, a legal officer in the 437th 
Military Airlift Wing, Charleston 
AFB, South Carolina, will wear a dis¬ 
tinctive service ribbon to mark his 
affiliation with the unit. The wing was 
cited for meritorious service in sup¬ 
port of military operations from 
July, 1968. to July, 1969. 

Way land R. Clifton, Jr., ’59-’60, has 
been appointed criminal justice spe¬ 
cialist on the Governor’s Division of 
Law Enforcement Assistance. He will 
assist in planning Mississippi’s 1970 
Comprehensive Plan for Law En¬ 
forcement. 

1960-1969 

Pat L. Gilliland, ’60, personnel di¬ 
rector at the University of Mississippi 
Medical Center, has been chosen 
Chairman of the 1970 Hinds County 
Mental Health membership drive. Ho 
is president of the Mississippi Per¬ 
sonnel Association. 

James Edward McAfee, ’60, of 
Jackson, graduated from Golden Gate 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Straw¬ 
berry Point, Mill Valley, California, 
May 1, with the Master of Divinity 
degree. He is presently serving as 
pastor of the Hampton Baptist Church 
in Hayward, California. 

Dr. William J. Bufkin, ’62, of At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, has been selected by 
the American College of Radiology to 
receive a fellowship in radiologic 
pathology for study at the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Albert E. Elmore, ’62, is the 
author of an article, “Color and Cos¬ 
mos in The Great Gatsby,” appearing 
in the summer, 1970 issue of The 
Sewanee Review. He has also been 
awarded a summer research grant by 
Hampden-Sydney College, where he 
teaches English, to work on a study 
of the poet Robert Herrick. 

Mary Mills, ’62, is a seven year 
veteran on the Ladies Professional 
Golf Tour. Before turning pro she won 
10 State amateur titles. Her biggest 
pro wins were the US Open in 1963 
and the LPGA title in 1964. 

Bonnie Jean Coleman, ’63, of Mag¬ 
nolia, is working in the music depart¬ 
ment of Holt, Rhinehart and Winston 
in Atlanta, Georgia. She is responsible 
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for eleven states and presents music 
programs at workshops and instructs 
teachers how to use them more ef¬ 
ficiently. 

W. B. Greene, ’63-’65, has been ap¬ 
pointed Surburban Manager for South 
Central Bell Telephone Company with 
his headquarters in Hattiesburg. He 
played varsity football at Millsaps. 

1.4. Howard Harrigill, ’63, has be¬ 
come an associate in the general 
practice of law with Carter, Mitchell 
and Robinson of Jackson. He was 
formerly associated with the FBI. 

James R. Allen, ’64, a Carthage at¬ 
torney, was named Leake County 
Chairman of the 1970 Easter Seals 
campaign, a post he has held for the 
last two years. 

Thomas L. Cooley, ’64, was named 
recently Outstanding Young Educator 
of Columbus and Lowndes County. 
He was presented the honor at the 
annual distinguished service awards 
banquet of the Columbus Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. He is guidance 
counselor at Robert Caldwell Junior 
High in Columbus. 

Second Lieutenant Charles E. Gib¬ 
son, III, ’64, of Coden, Alabama, has 
been awarded silver pilot wings upon 
graduation at Laredo AFB, Texas. 
Lieutenant Gibson, an Air National 
Guardsman, is returning to his Mis¬ 
sissippi ANG unit at Thompson Field. 
His wife, Catherine, is the daughter of 
Mayor and Mrs. Russell C. Davis of 
Jackson. 

Edward L. Chaney, ’65, received his 
Ph.D. in Physics in December, 1969, 
at the University of Tennessee. The 
title of his dissertation was “Electron 
Attachment to Polyatomic Mole¬ 
cules,” and he has accepted a post¬ 
doctoral research position at the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario. London, 
Ontario. He is married to the former 
Lillian Ann Thomell, '65. 

Wayne Dowdy, ’65, was named City 
Judge of McComb. He is a partner 
in the law firm of Guy and Dowdy. 

Robert E. Lewis, ’65, has joined the 
administrative staff responsible for 
the management of the nine-hospital 
University of Texas Medical Branch 
Complex. He was formerly assistant 
administrator at LeBonheur Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, Memphis. 

Gaines Massey, ’65, has been pro¬ 
moted to manager of the Jackson 
Agency with United Fidelity Life In¬ 
surance Company. 

Captain Paul M. Miller, II, ’65, of 
Bay St. Louis, has been awarded the 
U. S. Air Force silver pilot wings up¬ 
on graduation at Reese AFB, Texas. 


Captain Miller is being assigned to 
Charleston AFB, South Carolina, for 
flying duty on the C-141 Starlifter 
cargo-troop carrier. He will serve 
with a unit of the Air Training Com¬ 
mand which provides flying, technical 
and basic military training for USAF 
personnel. 

Jimmie M. Purser, ’65, received the 
Ph.D. degree in Chemistry from the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill in August of 1969. He is 
presently assistant professor of chem¬ 
istry and coach of the varsity tennis 
team at North Carolina Wesleyan Col¬ 
lege. He is married to the former 
Paulette Warren, ’67. 

Gerald D. Lord. ’66, received a 
Master’s degree from the University 
of Tennessee last year, and is now a 
lieutenant in military intelligence, 
U. S. Army, stationed in Germany. 

U. S. Air Force First Lieutenant 
Charles R. Rains, ’66, of Jackson, is 
on duty at Tyndall AFB, Florid a. 
Lieutenant Rains, a weapons director, 
is with the 678th Radar Squadron, a 
unit of the Aerospace Defense Com¬ 
mand, which protects the U. S. 
against hostile aircraft and missiles. 
He previously served at Udorn Royal 
Thai AFB, Thailand. 

Mrs. James Lamar Roberts (Bren¬ 
da Newson, ’66) of Oxford, has joined 
the staff of the Mississippi Special 
Education Services Center. She will 
serve a five county area as a social 
worker. 

Michael P. Staiano, ’66, has been 
promoted to captain in the USAF. He 
is stationed at Fuchu Air Station, 
Tokyo, where he is Air Base Squad¬ 
ron Personnel Services Officer. 

Lt. James L. Carroll, ’67, of Her¬ 
nando, was selected the number one 
graduate of his Officer Candidate 
School class at Ft. Benning, Georgia. 
He was also named leadership grad¬ 
uate. 

Kathryn Marie McKinnon, ’67-’69, 
of Jackson, has been awarded the 
silver wings of an American Airlines 
stewardess and has now been as¬ 
signed to flight duty out of New York 
City. She received her wings as a 
graduate in the first class this year at 
the American Airlines Stewardess 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. Prior to 
joining American Airlines, she was 
employed in the accounting depart¬ 
ment of School Pictures, Inc., in Jack- 
son. 

James Keith Smith, ’67, of Jack- 
son, displayed his outstanding mineral 
collection in the competitive division at 
the 11th annual Rock and Gem show in 


Jackson. A geologist, he is employed 
by the Cities Service Oil Company. 

Steve Farrington, ’69, is employed 
as a sales representative with Bryce 
Griffin and Associates of Atlanta, 
Georgia, with the responsibility of 
covering Alabama, Mississippi and 
West Tennessee. 

Dr. Roy A. Berry, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry at Millsaps, has 
been named chairman of the steering 
committee of the Southeast Section of 
the American Chemical Society. 

William D. Rowell, Chairman of the 
Millsaps Art Department, was select¬ 
ed as Mississippi Chairman for the 
5th Annual Gulf Coast Juried Art 
Exhibition 


Susan Barry, ’64, to Frank M. Duke. 
Now living in Jackson. 

Suzanne Lamb, ’64, to Robert J. 
Stevens. Now living in San Francisco, 
California. 

Barbara Ann Lefeve, ’64, to William 
F. McCleefe. Now living in Jackson. 

Mary Frances Payne, ’68, to Joseph 
E. Garrison. Now living in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Kay Stauffer, ’69, to Nicky Easter¬ 
ling. Now living in Starkville. 

Janice Pearl Williams, ’66, to 
James Laws. Now living in Jackson. 


In Memoriam 


Fred W. Carr, Jr., ’55-’56, of Santa 
Ana, California, died March, 1970. 

Mrs. Juan Jose Menendez (Lola 
Davis, ’38) died April 2 in Manila 
Medical Center, Manila, Philippines, 
after a lengthy illness. 

Mrs. Mary Holloman Scott (Mary 
Holloman, ’02) of Bossier City, Loui¬ 
siana, and formerly of Itta Bena, died 
April 18, 1970. 

Howard Selman, ’30, of Orange, 
California, died in 1970. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, Jr. (Barbara 
Lynn Michel, ’62) of Jackson, died 
January 30, 1969. 

Harry S. Wheeler, ’13-’14, of t h e 
Love community, died October 2, 1969. 
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SCHEDULE 



Faye Tatum Ballard, born Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Ballard of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
She was welcomed by a sister, Elise 
Terhune. Mrs. Ballard is the former 
Bernice Faye Tatum, ’64. 

Patricik Kevin Barron, Jr., born De¬ 
cember 21, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. P. K. 
Barron, of Knoxville, Tennessee. Mrs. 
Barron is the former Winifred Cal¬ 
houn Cheney, ’66. 

Mary Caroline Boutwell, born Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gary Boutwell, ’61, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Boutwell is the 
former Susan Hymers, ’63. 

Josephine Ann Clark, born April 9, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. John S. Clark, 
’65, of Houston, Texas. She was wel¬ 
comed by Dona Griffin, 3, and Joy 
Eloise, 14 months. Mrs. Clark is the 
former Laura McEachern, ’65. 

Stephen Andrew Cooper, born Jan¬ 
uary 29, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. (Jack) Cooper, Jr., ’54, of Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. He was welcomed 
by Bradley David, age 6, and Janet 
Lynne, age 2. 

Melanie Lynn Dawson, born Octo¬ 
ber 15, 1969, to Commander and Mrs. 
Allan Dawson, ’59, of Montrey, Cali¬ 
fornia. She was welcomed by Allan, 
age 7, and John, age 5. 

Jeannie Lynn Fields, born Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
O. Fields, of West Point, Mississippi. 
Mrs. Fields is the former Minnie 
Dora Mitchell, ’56. Jennie was wel¬ 
comed by Jimmy, age 10. 

Charles Coleman Frye, III, born 
February 6, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Coleman Frye, Jr., of Jack- 
son. Mrs. Frye is the former Kathy 
Hymers, ’66. 

Stephanie Elaine Fulton, born De¬ 
cember 30, 1969, to the Reverend and 
Mrs. Travis R. Fulton, ’64, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Ward Thomas McCraney, III, born 
October 22, 1969, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Ward T. McCraney, Jr., of Marietta, 
Georgia. Mrs. McCraney is the 
former Jane Owen, ’65. 

Cynthia Jean McCraw, born Jan- 


of 

MAJOR 

EVENTS 


June 6 

June 19-21 

July 1-4 

July 13 
Aug. 5-8 


Registration for Summer School Session. 

Southern Conference on World Affairs. Christian Center 
Auditorium. 

Musical: “Damn Yankees.’’ Millsaps Players. Christian 
Center Auditorium. 

Second Term Classes Begin for Summer School. 

Play: “Joan of Lorraine.” Millsaps Players. Christian 
Center Auditorium. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE 1970 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


DATE 

OPPONENT 

PLACE 

TIME 

Sept. 19 

Sewanee 

Sewanee, Tenn. 

2:00 P.M. 

Sept. 26 

Harding 

Jackson, Miss. 


Oct. 3 

Gardner-Webb 

Boiling Springs, N. C. 

7:30 P.M. 

Oct. 10 

Georgetown 

Jackson, Miss. 

2:00 P.M. 

Oct. 17 

Emory and Henry 

Emory, Va. 

2:00 P.M. 

Oct. 24 




Oct. 31 

Maryville 

Maryville, Tenn. 

2:00 P.M. 

Nov. 7 

Southerh Ark. State 

Jackson, Miss. 

2:00 P.M. 

Nov. 14 

Randolph-Macon 

Ashland, Va. 

2:00 P.M. 

Nov. 21 

Missouri Southern 

Jackson, Miss. 

2:00 P.M. 


uary 10, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Wells McCraw, of Hattiesburg. Mrs. 
McCraw is the former Shirley Jean 
Prouty, ’62. 

Anthony Theodore Tampary, Jr., 

born January 28, 1970, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony T. Tampary, of Pensa¬ 
cola, Florida. Mrs. Tampary is the 
former Dorothy Greer, ’67. 

Jon Richmond Whitwell, born Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
W. Whitwell, ’61, of Doraville, Geor¬ 
gia. He was welcomed by Joe, III, 


age 4, and Christel, age 2. 

James Edward Williams, born Feb¬ 
ruary 8, 1970, to the Reverend and 
Mrs. Jon E. Williams, ’59, of Takoma 
Park, Maryland. Mrs. Williams is the 
former Harley Harris, ’62. 

David Lawrence Wimberly, born 
January 19, 1970, to Dr. and Mrs. John 
E. Wimberly, ’58, of Pensacola, Flor¬ 
ida. Mrs. Wimberly is the former 
Clara Smith, ’58. They have two other 
children, John, age 6, and Laura, age 
5. 
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SUMMER BEAUTY — Brenda Brown, 20-year-old Jackson soph¬ 
omore, has been selected top campus beauty by the Student Body and 
is featured in the 1970 Bobashela. 
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EIGHTH PRESIDENT OF M TE ESAPS 




' 


Dr. Edward M. Collins Returns “Home 


5 ' 


Dr. Edward M. Collins, Jr., a native of McComb, 
was appointed June 25 eighth president of Millsaps Col¬ 
lege to succeed Dr. Benjamin B. Graves who resigned 
last March to become president of the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville. 

James B. Campbell, Chairman of the Millsaps Board 
of Trustees, in announcing the appointment at a press 
conference, said Millsaps was fortunate in being able 
to bring back an outstanding alumnus from such an 
attractive position as dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Marshall University, Huntington, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“It has been a long, hard task to select a suitable 
candidate for the presidency of Millsaps,” Campbell 
said. “We had an original list of approximately 100 
names, but our selection committee finally narrowed 
this down and I feel they have made a wise decision 
in choosing Dr. Collins.” 

Dr. Collins, 39, received a B. A. degree in political 
science from Millsaps in 1952. An ordained Methodist 
minister, he received his B.D. degree in theology from 
Emory University in 1957. A specialist in the field of 
communications, he earned his M.A. in 1958 from South¬ 
ern University of Iowa, and his Ph.D. from Ohio Uni¬ 
versity in 1965. 

Dr. Collins served in the U. S. Navy from 1952-54 at 
Bainbridge, Maryland. 

INSTRUCTOR OF SPEECH 

He was instructor of speech at Millsaps from 1958- 
60, Dean of Students at the College from 1960-61, as¬ 
sistant to the president from 1962-63, and assistant pro¬ 
fessor of speech from 1963-65. 

In 1965, Dr. Collins left Millsaps to take a position 
with the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
He was also director of the North Carolina High School 
Debate Union. Later, he became associate professor of 
speech, and assistant dean of General College at the 
University. 

Last year, Dr. Collins moved to Huntington to take 
over his recent role as dean. 

The author of a number of published articles and 
papers, Dr. Collins is a member of the Speech Associa¬ 
tion of America, Southern .Speech and Communication 
Association, Central States Speech Association, Ameri¬ 
can Association of University Professors, Association of 
American Colleges, Omicron Delta Kappa, Pi Kappa 
Delta, and Delta Sigma Rho. 

The son of Eaward M. Collins and Domer Willough¬ 
by Collins, of McComb, he is married to Peggy Suthoff, 
of Moss Point. They have three sons, Marc, David and 
John. 

The first president of Millsaps was Bishop William 
Belton Murrah who served from 1892-1910. Other presi¬ 
dents have been David Carlisle Hull (1910-1912), Alex¬ 
ander Farrar Watkins (1912-1923), David Martin Key 
(1923-1938), Marion Lofton Smith (1938-1952), Homer 
Ellis Finger, Jr. (1952-1964) and Benjamin B. Graves 
(1964-1970). 
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Dr. Collins chats with wellwisher. 




Dr. and Mrs. Collins meet students. 























DR. COLLINS 1 STATEMENT TO PRESS 

It is with deep humility and pride that I have ac¬ 
cepted the Presidency of Millsaps College. It is espe¬ 
cially gratifying to return to the school that nurtured 
me as a student and as a young instructor. Over the 
years Millsaps has enjoyed a reputation for academic 
excellence The reasons for this are many. It has been 
able to attract and maintain an outstanding faculty, 
some of whom have devoted their entire career to this 
one Institution. It has attracted a sensitive, bright, 
and articulate student body. In a day when colleges 
want to become universities and universities want to 
expand into multiversities, the Millsaps student still 
remains a person. He is not the computerized, forgot¬ 
ten man in higher education. It has a multitude of 

alumni who are loyal and dedicated to the purposes 

for which the College stands. All of us could form a 
rather lengthy list of Millsaps students who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves. It is located in a city that always 
has been responsive to its needs. I consider it a rare 
privilege to have a part in this tradition. 

My family and I are delighted to return to Jack- 
son. Having lived here previously for ten years, we are 
pleased at the thought of renewing old friendships, and 
making new ones with the fine people of this City. Our 

third son is especially anxious to return since he was 

born here and considers it his City. 

VARIED ROLE OF PRESIDENT 

I must admit, however, that I am somewhat awed 
at returning to Millsaps as President. Certainly, it is 
an understatement to say that in these times any presi¬ 
dent has his work cut out for him. For the decade 
of the 1970s portends both hope and trial for American 
Higher Education. The decade ahead is a double-edged 
sword of promise and peril. The role of the president 
in these times will be varied. At one time or another 
he will be a “leader,” “officeholder,” “educator.” 
“census-seeker,” “bottleneck,” and assorted unmen¬ 
tionables. 

Whatever my role at Millsaps, I feel that the 
future for the College is bright and hopeful. The 
concept of the liberal arts has established a firm 
position in higher education. There are still those 
who take the longer view. The view that education 
should be preparation for an expanded life, not just 
a vocation. Education that is concerned with the de¬ 
velopment of the individual as a good and effective 
human being. 

According to its own statement of purpose, “. . . 
Millsaps seeks to give the student adequate breadth and 
depth of understanding of civilization and culture in 
order to broaden his perspective, to enrich his per¬ 
sonality, and to enable him to think and act intelli¬ 
gently amid the complexities of the modern world.” 
Whatever changes are brought about in the means to 
achieve this purpose, the ideal itself remains valid. 

When I returned to Jackson and to Millsaps to be 
interviewed for this position, I was impressed by the 
positive attitude of those persons with whom I talked. 
Friends, alumni, faculty, administrators, and students, 
while recognizing problems, nonetheless, articulated 
confidence and hope in the future of Millsaps. No in¬ 
coming president could ask for more. 



Reflective moment before T. V. interview. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Necessity And Opportunity 

Dr. George L. Maddox 

Chief of the Division of Medical Sociology 

Duke University 


“Do you have your own room, Charlie Brown?” 
Lucy asked recently. 

“Oh, yes. I have a very nice room,” said Charlie 
swinging his baseball bat confidently. 

Lucy closed in. “I hope you realize that you won’t 
always have your own room, someday you’ll get drafted 
or something and you’ll have to leave your room for¬ 
ever.” 

Charlie Brown lowered his bat. “Why do you tell 
me things like that?” 

“It’s on a list I’ve made for you.” Lucy replied, 
smiling; “I call it ‘things you might as well know’.” 

We know very well what Lucy is saying. She is 

talking about necessity, about aspects of living which 

we cannot wish away. Just now, you have special rea¬ 
sons to know about necessity. Four years ago you came 
to the end. of an era. You were with high school friends 
for the last time and you knew, perhaps someone even 
said it aloud, that you would never see just this group 
of friends again. You left your room at home and 
soon thereafter discovered that you can’t go home 
again. Someone else inherits your room, or the mo- 
mentos which made the room distinctly your own are 

carefully put away in a bottom drawer, or the pic¬ 

tures and trophies recording important events in your 
biography no longer look the same when you return. 

Here you are again, talking with friends some of 
whom you will never see again, and closing for the 
last time the door of another room. 

An era necessarily has an end as well as a be¬ 
ginning, and we might as well know it. Life has its 
necessities and we might as well know them. Let me 
talk briefly about some of the items which belong on 
the list of things we might as well know. 

We might as well know that, sooner or later, every¬ 
one must come to terms with who he is and what he 
can do. There is a time for dreaming about who you 
might be or who you ought to be. There is a time for 
wishing you had skills and abilities which you demon¬ 
strably do not have. But the justification for fantasies 
about yourself probably ends for you today at the lat¬ 
est and, in any case, will be even more difficult to 
justify tomorrow. You know how to think, and write, 
discipline yourself and relate effectively to other peo¬ 
ple or you do not. You have a sure knowledge of who 
you are and your goals in life or you do not. The 
alternative to personal integrity is despair, and we 
might as well know it. There is a great deal of despair 
and a great deal to be desperate about these days. 



Dr. Maddox 

DISCIPLINE AND COMMITMENT 

We might as well know that significant achieve¬ 
ment really does require more than impatience, 
enthusiasm, noble objectives and good intentions. 
Even modest achievements require personal disci¬ 
pline and commitment. Great achievements require 
heroic discipline and commitment. Only those who 
vainly hope that the rituals of magic are effective 
believe otherwise. People who make the first team, 
run four minute miles, perform Bach well, practice 
good medicine, fly commercial airliners safely, get 
their candidates elected to public office, teach stu¬ 
dents effectively or serve other human beings well 
in any capacity know what the disciplined pursuit 
of objectives is all about. The achievement of good¬ 
ness in life is always hard and usually slow. 

When the achievement of noble objectives is a so¬ 
cial necessity and personal imperative, impatience is 
understandable. Criticism of impatience is especially 
difficult to accept, Kingman Brewster, Jr. recently ob¬ 
served, when there is a daily intimacy with the horrors 
of war, poverty, violence, pollution, and oppression, all 
brought into the family rocm in living color on the 
television screen. The mass media allow us to partici¬ 
pate in the intimate details of the My Lai Massacre, 
the total destruction of “liberated” villages in Indo- 
China, and the awesome fire power of our police and 
troops at Kent State or Jackson State. 
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The complexity of social and political life is frus¬ 
trating when we cannot find the lever to pull which 
will make things right. And doubt is intolerable when 
there is a world to be saved and a life to be lived. In¬ 
tuitively we know that when the stakes are high, great 
risks are warranted; and there is an overpowering 
urge to insulate ourselves from the nagging, nibbling, 
doubts which seem to spoil every confident hope and 
tarnish every beautiful dream. Who dares to criticize 
impatience when so many oppressed men and women 
legitimately insist on liberation now? Yet, we might as 
well know that impatience divorced from the disci¬ 
plined mind and hand often produces oversimplification, 
refusal to doubt, capricious enthusiasms, well-intended 
tyranny, indiscriminate destruction, and ineffective ac¬ 
tion. 

Patience, however, is a very pale virtue. There 
comes a time when every moral man must play the 
prophet, must draw the line, must bet his life. Never 
before have men known more about the physical world 
than we know now. Never before have men so single- 
mindedly and successfully dedicated themselves to 
technology and the material goods which technology af¬ 
fords. But never before have men been less sure about 
who they are and about their future. 

PERVERSE LOGIC 

Complacency is difficult to justify these days. 
Whether we think of the war in Indo-China as a neces¬ 
sary evil, a mistake, or a brutal and stupid expres¬ 
sion of basic American values and priorities no longer 
matters very much. More and more Americans are 
acknowledging an uneasy visceral feeling of our com¬ 
plicity in the perversion of. our national values. We 
recognize in ourselves the medieval sentiments and 
logic which burned Joan of Arc at the stake in the in¬ 
terest of saving her soul. Arnold Toynbee noted this 
same perverse logic when he was recently asked by 
the New York Times to comment on how America 
looked from abroad. Without rancor and with sadness 
the noted historian sketched an unflattering portrait. 
To most Europeans, Toynbee guessed, America now 
looks like the most dangerous country in the world. 

Like her enemies, America now commits 
atrocities in the cause of truth and justice as she 
sees them. In terms of the number of lives taken 
and lands laid waste, America’s score is, unhappily, 
higher than any other country since World War II. 

If one were given the choice of being “saved” by 
Russia like a Czech or “saved” by America like a 
Vietnamese, which would he choose? Toynbee re¬ 
gretfully suspects that his own answer and the an¬ 
swer of most of the world would not make Ameri¬ 
cans very happy. I am confident that many of us 
here today are not very happy about their own an¬ 
swer. W T e are no longer confident that we as a na¬ 
tion share values which command our own respect, 
much less the respect of others. 

Our troubles are multiple at home as well as 
abroad. We also have an ecological crisis. Ask any 
elementary school child if you do not trust your own 
senses. We are beginning to doubt that our cities are 
liveable. We reasonably fear that, if there are archae¬ 


ologists in the next century to dig in the ruins of our 
civilization, they will surely give us credit for having 
produced the most impressive junkyards ever recorded. 
In the meantime v/e wonder and worry about where 
clean air and water have gone. We wonder and worry 
about where the green spaces have gone. How long 
can men who know so much and have so many aspects 
of life under control tolerate such scandals without 
anger? 

There are crises of black and white, male and fe¬ 
male, haves and have nots, youth and age. Black is 
beautiful. Women are liberated. The poor have ceased 
to be invisible. Youth have become our moral tutors. 

King and Cleaver, take your choice, have told it 
like it is. The black man has dreamed a dream and 
he will have freedom and he will have it now whether 
white America is ready or not. 

Women may continue to be wives and home makers 
and the mothers of children; but increasingly they will 
do so because they choose the roles, not simply because 
they are expected to do so. 

The persistence of widespread poverty in a land of 
plenty is increasingly difficult to reconcile with our be¬ 
lief in social justice and the effective operation of our 
social institutions. 

Youth have presumed to play the prophet and pre¬ 
sume to tutor adults about the virtues they preach 
without practicing. 

FALSE PROPHETS 

Adults in every age have been suspicious of young 
and fearless prophets and we know why. Prophets are 
sometimes false. Their speech is blunt, their dress and 
appearance are as untimely and unwelcome as their 
advice, their accusations are direct, they are irreverent 
toward established authority, and they name names. 
The pages of history are filled with gallows, drownings, 
burnings, assassinations and crosses for prophets, both 
false and true. Our generation has written more than 
its share of these sad accounts. 

Change is in the wind. Bayonets, bullets and 
the rhetoric of law and order are answers to pleas 
and demands for re-evaluation of commitments. 
But they are answers which are likely, in the long 
run, to make us sad and sick at heart. They are 
answers which advertise our failure of nerve and a 
crisis in confidence about our ability to recognize 
legitimate and justifiable outrage. 

My portrait of cur country today is very dark, per¬ 
haps unnecessarily so. The evidence which underlies 
my pessimism about America and Americans can be 
disputed but it cannot be dismissed lightly. In any case, 
I am not inclined to sketch romantic pictures of what 
appears to me as a very bleak landscape. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are suggestions of light among the shadows. 
I am personally convinced that today there are oppor¬ 
tunities as well as necessities. Let me share with you 
the basis of one man’s hopes. 

Although it is currently out of fashion to be inter¬ 
ested in Christianity. I must admit that the basic New 
Testament account of man’s right to hope for a world 
and for life better than he sees still commands my in¬ 
terest, respect, and allegiance. Knowing where one has 
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come from and where one is going, the Gospel story 
goes, provide one with the confidence to say a good 
word for men, to have the courage to play the man, 
to be a rebel with a cause, to light one’s candle rather 
than to curse the darkness, and to resist the tempting 
conclusion that life is, in Yeats’ phrase, “an immense 
preparation for something which will never happen.” 

A decade ago in an address to the Millsaps Com¬ 
munity I struggled with the depth of contemporary 
man’s despair and the basis of his hopes and 
prospects, however limited. The title of that address 
was “A Great Deal of Darkness.” At that time I had 
just discovered Albert Camus and was deeply impressed 
with the man and the basis of his hope in spite of deep 
pessimism. Camus, like us, is a contemporary western 
man, almost a Christian. In his world God was dead 
but Camus was sorry about that. The memory of two 
great wars and their associated horrors was vivid; the 
essential dignity and worth of human life had been 
seriously challenged. Western men had clean hands and 
well fed bodies but also haunting, lingering memories 
of Hiroshima and Bergen-Belsen. 


THE STRANGER 

Camus found himself exiled in a scandalous, ab¬ 
surd, incoherent world. The unifying absolutes of a 
more confident age seemed pathetic to him. He was a 
stranger. The realization that “all the knowledge on 
earth will give me nothing to assure me that this world 
is mine” led him in fact, to contemplate suicide. This 
he rejected because suicide would concede the point 
that clarity and justice are impossible. Yet the sense 
of the indifference of the universe to man’s predica¬ 
ment was almost overpowering. This was the theme of 
his novel The Stranger. Equally disturbing was the 
thought that the enemy is within as well as without. 

In a second novel, The Plague, Camus concentrated 
on the response of a community ravaged by pestilence. 
One young man, in a conversation with a friend, re¬ 
called that his father was the public prosecutor in his 
home town. He remembered hearing his father argue 
for the death penalty in court and seeing the twisted 
faces of the condemned men. He remembered witness¬ 
ing a man’s death by firing squad and seeing the hole 
in the man’s chest “big enough to put one’s fist into.” 
“one can’t stir a finger in this world,” he says, 
“without running the risk of bringing death to some¬ 
one. Each of us has the plague within him; no one, 
no one on Earth is free from it.” 

The same theme appeared again in the last novel 
Camus wrote before his death. In The Fall a respected 
Parisian lawyer indulges himself in a confession of how 
he refused one evening to risk his own life to save a 
drowning woman. “On the bridge of Paris I, too, learned 
that I was afraid of freedom.” His hesitation stripped 
him bare of pretense and self-esteem. All his previous 
involvement in just and noble causes and all his self- 
congratulation for his righteous attitudes were emptied 
of their meaning. The world appeared to be filled with 
images of himself. 


BEING A MAN 

For all the emphasis on absurdity, rebellion, and 
guilt in Camus’ novels, affirmation underlies. A young 
man who appears in The Plague voices it. In a dis¬ 
cussion about what is to be done in the face of the 
pestilence sweeping the community, he denies that 
heroism and sanctity really appeal to him. What does 
interest him is being a man. His friends reply that 
they are less ambitious than that. Undaunted, the young 
man replies, “all 1 maintain is that on this earith there 
are pestilences and that there are victims and it is 
up to us, so far as possible, not to join forces with 
the pestilences.” 

Camus at this point was at the edge of hope and 
we can understand why he had such respect for the 
human figure of Jesus, “my friend who died without 
knowing” Camus called him. Camus affirmed once 
again the imperative of love in a world in which 
justice and clarity are never perfectly attained. He af¬ 
firmed his hope for men. “In the middle of winter,” 
Camus wrote, “I learned I carried inside me an in¬ 
vincible summer.” 

These past few years and especially these last few 
weeks, have seemed to be the dead of winter for many 
of us. But there have been signs of the invincible sum¬ 
mer and this generation of young people are one of 
those signs. Many of them have commited themselves 
not to join forces with the pestilences of our time. 

Sentimental uncritical adulation of contempo¬ 
rary youth, particularly those privileged ones in col¬ 
iege, is unjustified. They often have exaggerated 
notions about their wisdom and on occasion are un¬ 
commonly rude and graceless. Too frequently they 
pursue vague and inconsistent objectives and dem¬ 
onstrate considerable naivete about how to convert 
noble sentiments into socially significant and ef¬ 
fective action. A small minority of contemporary 
youth would be rebels with or without a cause and 
exhibit a serious lack of appropriate self control. 

A substantial minority, perhaps even a majority, 
appear in contrast to be insensitive to the moral is¬ 
sues of the time and are content to pursue their 
own self-interest as though nothing else matters. 

Contemporary youth are certainly not above re¬ 
proach. Having said that, I want to indicate my en¬ 
thusiasm and profound respect for this generation of 
young oeople. They have been my tutors in many ways. 
They have taught me again and again the vital con¬ 
nection between believing and doing. Let me illustrate 
what 1 mean with examples from the young people at 
my university that I know best. I am certain these 
examples can be matched at Millsaps. 

The university community at Duke is as aware of 
its responsibility for community leadership as most such 
communities have been. Everyone believes in most of 
the standard virtues or at least states publicly that he 
does. Most of its citizens would, if asked, indicate their 
belief in justice and equality of opportunity for all men. 
Yet as a matter of fact, until recently Duke used its 
exemption from the Federal minimum wage laws to 
pay its black non-academic employees less than minimal 
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wage. In the absence of collective bargaining, discrim¬ 
inatory promotions policy was a constant occasion for 
ineffective complaints. When faced with these facts, 
good men shook their heads sadly but did nothing, to 
no one’s surprise. 


UNUSUAL VIGIL 

In the aftermath of Dr. Martin Luther King’s tragic 
death, a concerned minority of students began an un¬ 
usual vigil in that Spring of 1968. They pitched camp 
in the main quadrangle of the campus and engaged 
the university in a dialogue which went like this. 

Let us not talk, the students said, about a racist, 
discriminatory nation; rather let us talk about a racist, 
discriminatory university and talk about what we can 
do and must do now. Raise the pay of blacks on the 
campus at least to federal minimum wage immedi¬ 
ately and give them a reasonable degree of control 
over promotions policy. 

Come now, administration officials responded, you 
people who never met a payroll are impractical. The 
budget for next year has been set. Moreover, to do 
what you ask would require a re-evaluation of priori¬ 
ties. In regard to unions, we had just as soon not dis¬ 
cuss it. 

The size of the student camp had grown in the 
meantime. Members of the faculty were confronted 
with the need to decide where they stood on the issues 
and what they were prepared to do. The vigil partici¬ 
pants, now numbering in the thousands, replied to the 
administration. 

It is about time, they said, that the university re¬ 
consider its priorities. The demands of justice and 
equality of opportunity are clear. Failure to act will 
demonstrate that you choose to be in favor of justice 
without in fact being just.” 

The denouement of this confrontation was a happy 
one. The end came when the Chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Board of Trustees announced that, the certainty 
of a deficit budget notwithstanding, black non-academic 
employees would be paid at least federal minimum 
wage at an early date and, until collective bargaining 
was established, an employee council would be created. 
The scene ended somewhat improbably with the Board 
Chairman arm m arm With vigil members on the 
quadrangle singing ‘‘We shall overcome.” 

Subsequently the students joined others in the com¬ 
munity to support an open housing policy, the out¬ 
come of which was a housing project for low-income 
persons adjacent to the university; university recrea¬ 
tional facilities were also opened to the children of the 
project. 

During this academic year students at Duke have 
sustained an effective dialogue about the war in Viet¬ 
nam and about our ecological crisis. Our medical stu¬ 
dents have established a much needed free neighbor¬ 
hood medical clinic for poor whites and blacks. Fol¬ 
lowing the extension of the war in Indo-China, students 
took to the streets, not to demonstrate but to visit 
house to house to talk with the citizens of Durham 


about why they as Americans, and not just as stu¬ 
dents, were concerned about our involvement in this 
disastrous war. 

When some of the students found that their 
long hair made them less effective advocates of 
reconciliation, they made the supreme sacrifice and 
submitted to the barbers. Plans are being laid now 
for a new, systematic, and sustained involvement 
in the politics of democracy at the congressional 
level. At the same time they have been making a 
sound case for substantial student involvement in 
university governance at every level of adminis¬ 
tration. Participant democracy has increased and 
the university has been a better, more liveable 
place for everyone as a result. 

Such developments reflect a new vision about the 
relationship between higher education and society. 

Many students are discovering for the first time 
what it means to be hated, what it means to be con¬ 
sidered enemies of society worthy of destruction rather 
than adversaries pleading unpopular but legitimate 
causes. 

The discovery had led to some reconsideration of 
the place of the university in our national life where a 
new consensus about objectives may be sought. It now 
seems unwise to perceive the university as an institu¬ 
tion warranting unceremonious destruction by students 
or by society. 

PLACES TO EXPLORE 

Institutions of higher learning are increasingly per¬ 
ceived neither as a refuge from life nor a local out¬ 
post of The Establishment. Rather they are becoming 
places to explore again the limits of trusting in objec¬ 
tive, impersonal, scientific method alone and places to 
question whether professors and students are indeed 
the friends of mankind. The contemporary campus can 
be, and increasingly is a place to explore the possi¬ 
bility that rigor, charity and broad-mindedness can be 
combined with wisdom and a sense of oneness with 
self and with the world. 

The outcome of this search for redefinition of the 
relationship between higher education and society is 
not predetermined, but a beginning has been made. 
However, students have surely become my tutors in 
what it means to keep one’s eyes passionately open in 
the darkness, to believe that even in the dead of win¬ 
ter, one can still believe that inside every one of us 
are signs of an invincible summer, to decide that, what¬ 
ever it means to be a man, it means not joining sides 
with pestilence. 

As you take a last look at your friends assembled 
here and take a last look at your very own room you 
are leaving behind and at the world which lies ahead, 
you will know that Lucy is right. There are some 
things that we might as well know. There are necessi¬ 
ties. There are opportunities for this generation of stu¬ 
dents to undertake the rebuilding of our world. 

All of us here hope that you can live with and by 
what you know and by the visions which you have. 
And we wish you well. 
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KEEPING THE STUDENT INFORMED 

Sweeping Revisions In 
Chemistry Department 


To keep up with new scientific developments, the 
Chemistry Department at Millsaps has made sweeping 
revisions in its curriculum. 

Dr. Gene Cain, chairman of the department, ex¬ 
plained most of the changes are aimed at making the 
student more aware of the speed and accuracy of sub¬ 
stituting instrumentation for classical methods, while 
other revisions are designed for students interested in 
medicine and related fields. 

“New for students in organic chemistry will be the 
use of instruments, primarily spectrophotometers and 
gas chromatography, for elucidation of structure of or¬ 
ganic compounds,” Dr. Cain said. “This new trend is 
designed to prepare the student entering medical tech¬ 
nology, environmental sciences, and related fields to 
appreciate the electronic aids available to them.” 

A recent addition to the curriculum is the biophysi¬ 
cal course, a four-hour one semester course. This is pri¬ 
marily for students interested in medicine, biological or 
physical sciences, environmental studies or teaching. 
This course provides an introduction to biophysics as 
well as biochemistry. 

What was formerly referred to as quantitative 
analysis is now a part of the freshman course. The first 
semester will be concerned with the qualitative aspects 
of metal ions in solution, while the second will deal 
with quantitative determinations of these ions. Applica¬ 
tions of this type of study might be detection of trace 
impurities in city water. 

CHANGING TECHNOLOGY 

Another new course is the relation of man and his 
environment. This course is aimed at non-science majors 
who would like to get a better understanding of their 
world in terms of changing technology. For example, 
this course might deal with the basic mechanics of 
creating new elements, invention and operation of new 
methods of analysis such as nuclear magnetic resonance, 
the construction of a gene, or the operational basis for 
a gas chromatograph. 

“All these courses are part of a massive effort 
to keep the student informed of what is going on 
in the world around him. Elimination of lower level 
courses hy combining them lessens repetition in the 
learning process, and makes it easier for the stu¬ 
dent to move quickly to advanced work,” Dr. Cain 
continued. “Provision has been made for the addi¬ 
tion of new courses by placing course numbers on 
the schedule without elucidating what the courses 
are; new courses will be offered on demand. 


“An example of this type of course is the proposal 
for a course in group therapy, an inorganic theoretical 
method, to be taught jointly by Dr. Shive of the math 
department and Dr. Bishop of the chemistry depart¬ 
ment. All these changes will allow Millsaps to main¬ 
tain its prominent position in producing the citizens 
of the future.” 

A STATEMENT FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 

At a time when an understanding and appreciation 
of science is needed more than ever, there is a nation¬ 
wide trend toward disenchantment with science and 
scientists. To the credit of Mississippians, the trend 
has not reached the same level in this area as in some 
other regions. However, here and throughout our coun¬ 
try the public ignorance of science is a major unset¬ 
tling influence in American society today. 

Just as the superstitions of the people, particular¬ 
ly the “educated and enlightened leaders,” and the re¬ 
pressions of the Church were responsible for much of 
the dark in the Dark Ages; the broadcast anxieties by 
some of our national leaders concerning uncontrolled 
use of science and exaggerated fear of the complexi¬ 
ties of science are dimming the lights in our own age. 

RELIEVING THE FEARS 

Millsaps’ Chemistry Department is attempting to 
help turn up the Lights in two ways. First, the depart¬ 
ment is trying to enlighten our citizenry and to relieve 
the fears concerning science. One of the greatest 
sources of fear is ignorance. The department intends 
to do all it can to ensure an informed populace. It 
plans to promote public information about science, par¬ 
ticularly chemistry and its contribution and potential. 
It is planned to point out, for example, the “life sup¬ 
port system” of our planet, like that of a tiny space¬ 
ship in moon orbit, is a chemical factory that has def¬ 
inite operating limits. 

The second contribution to enlightenment is in the 
production of graduates in physical, biological and 
health sciences who are well-rounded citizens and not 
narrow technicians. The liberal arts colleges in this 
country, and those in Mississippi in particular, have 
been major contributors to our nation’s scientific man¬ 
power. In breaking down the old divisional lines of 
chemistry and science, we hope to produce science 
graduates who can apply the values of science wisely 
and who can communicate these values to an appreci¬ 
ative public. 

—DR. C. E. CAIN 
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Great Lineup 
For Arts and 
Lecture Series 

Third Annual Event 

The third annual Arts and Lecture Series at Mill- 
saps will once again attract five outstanding events to 
the Jackson area. 

The series will start November 16 with Dame Judith 
Anderson in the unusual role of “Hamlet.” Dame Ander¬ 
son with so many great theatrical performances behind 
her, is expected to be a sell-out attraction in this diffi¬ 
cult challenge. 

Second on the list of stellar attractions will be an 
evening with noted Welsh-born, Emlyn Williams — as 
Charles Dickens. This performance coincides with the 
Dickens centennial year. 

Williams wrote his first play, “Full Moon,” while 
at Oxford University. His first resounding stage success 
in this country was “Night Must Fall,” which introduced 
him to American audiences in the dual capacity of 
author and star. It has been six seasons since Emlyn 
Williams has been seen in the United States as the great 
Charles Dickens. 

Now in this 100th anniversary of Dickens’ death, the 
Millsaps Series is able to present him to Jackson 
audiences. In makeup that makes him look uncannily 
like the great man, down to the last whisker and the 
last frill of evening linen, Williams leans against an 
exact copy of Dickens’ favorite plush reading desk 
while performing his one-man feat. 

PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 

The featured lecturer for the coming series is a 
recent winner of both the Pulitzer Prize and the Amer¬ 
ican Book Award, Dr. T. Harry Williams. An acclaimed 
Civil War authority, he holds the distinguished rank of 
Boyd Professor of History at Louisiana State University. 
He will speak on the subject, “Huey Long.” 

It is the monumental biography on “Huey Long” that 
brought Dr. Williams his recent laurels. Prior to writing 
this best seller, he wrote “Lincoln and His Generals” 
which was a Book-of-the-Month selection several years 
ago, and a later book, “P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon 
in Gray,” which also received excellent reviews. 

In 1964, former President Harry S. Truman per¬ 
sonally presented him with the fifth annual “Harry S. 
Truman Award for Meritorious Service in the Field of 
Civil War History.” 

Dr. Williams was born in Vinegar Hill, Illinois, on 
May 19, 1909. His birthplace, as he puts it, “is just two 
axe handles and a twist of tobacco from Galena, home 
of Ulysses S. Grant.” 



A scene from “Camelot” wi 



Emlyn Williams 
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In an interview a few years ago, the LSU historian 
said, “History should be made as dramatic and interest¬ 
ing as possible without sacrificing its seriousness. It’s a 
story, easy to make fascinating, because it’s a story of 
human beings.” 

Dr. Williams has the knack of making his writing 
and teaching dramatic and interesting, while retaining 


The Polanski’s 


Author T. Harry Williams 


Lance Goss as King Arthur. the scholarly seriousness, which is why he has become a 

nationally popular author of best-selling books. He has 
conducted lecture series throughout the country. He 


will be presented at Millsaps February 3. 



CAMPUS PROGRAMS 

A primary raison d’etre of the Arts and Lecture 
Series is to present to the community some of the fine 
artistic programs which originate on the campus. This 
year is no exception and the two events emanating from 
the campus are to be anticipated with pleasure. On 
March 10-13, the Millsaps Players will present the prize 
winning Broadway musical, “Camelot.” This extrava¬ 
ganza will be directed by Lance Goss, Chairman of the 
Millsaps Department of Speech and Theatre. 

On April 1 duo-pianists Frank and Sandra Polanski 
will present an exciting recital. Some of the numbers 
programmed for the evening will be performed with 
orchestra under the direction of Leland Byler, head of 
the college’s music department. 

This attractive, young husband and wife team has 
established a reputation for excellent performances 
throughout the State. Recently they played on the ETV 
open house telecast. In May, 1969, they performed an 
all Bartok duo program, which was, in all probability, 
the first such recital in Mississippi. Frank Polanski is 
a member of the Millsaps music faculty, teaching piano, 
theory, and music literature courses. Mrs. Polanski 
teaches private piano at the Dugger-Hickman Music 
Center Studios. Both performers hold master of music 
degrees in piano from the University of Michigan. 

Tickets for the Millsaps Arts and Lecture Series may 
be purchased from individual ticket sellers or by con¬ 
tacting the executive director, Mrs. Armand Coullet. 

Prices are: Sponsor . . $50 (2 tickets), Patron . . $30 
(2 tickets), Regular . . $10 (1 ticket), Millsaps faculty . . 
$8 (1 ticket). 

Because of limited seating at the Millsaps Christian 
Center, persons wishing to subscribe for the first time 
are encouraged to apply for membership at an early 


Dame Judith Anderson as “Hamlet” 


date. 
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Events of Note 


TESTIMONIAL FOR BRINDLEY 

A hand lettered parchment testi¬ 
monial was presented by the Mill- 
saps College Associates to James Bar¬ 
ry Brindley, Director of Development 
and Public Relations at the College, 
in appreciation of his services to the 
organization over a period of seven 
years. 

Brindley has left Millsaps to take 
a similar position as Director of De¬ 
velopment at the University of Ten¬ 
nessee in Knoxville. 

Thomas R. Ward, of Meridian, 
Chairman of the Millsaps Associates 
made the presentation and thanked 
Brindley for the many hours of work 
he has devoted in helping the Associ¬ 
ates with their various projects. “We 
have been very fortunate to have the 
assistance of Mr. Brindley, and I ful¬ 
ly realize the success of so much of 
our program can be attributed to his 
efforts,” Ward said. 

Brindley, 38, graduated with a B.A. 
degree from Millsaps in 1953, and has 
been Director of Development at the 
College since 1963. While a student 
at Millsaps he was president of the 
Student Body. He is a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, national lead¬ 
ership fraternity, and is treasurer of 
the Southeastern District of the Amer¬ 
ican College Public Relations Associa¬ 
tion, 1970-71. 

As Director of Development at Mill¬ 
saps, Brindley helped spearhead the 
successful $6 million capital funds 
campaign which resulted from a Ford 
Foundation Challenge Grant. It was 
the first time any institution in Mis¬ 
sissippi had attempted to raise such 
a large sum of money. The campaign 
stretched over three years, and start¬ 
ed with a Convocation which was one 
of the most dramatic events ever 
staged by a college or university in 
Mississippi. It featured Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, the 
Governor of Tennessee Buford Elling¬ 
ton, and the Chairman of U. S. Steel, 
Roger Blough. 


In July, 1965, Brindley was appoint¬ 
ed assistant to President Benjamin 
B. Graves, and later assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility for all the external af¬ 
fairs of the College (fund-raising, pub¬ 
licity, publications, alumni affairs and 
church relations) as Director of De¬ 
velopment and Public Relations. 

Brindley also has been a member 
of the Board of Directors and vice- 
president of the Millsaps Alumni As¬ 
sociation. 

Married to the former Elsie Drake, 
who graduated from Millsaps in 1956, 
Brindley has two children, Douglas, 
16, and Susan, 9. 

DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR 

Dr. Richard R. Priddy, Chairman 
of the Department of Geology at Mill¬ 
saps, received the second annual Dis¬ 
tinguished Professor Award at the 
College’s Alumni Day Banquet. The 
presentation was made by William G. 
Kimbrell, of Greenville, a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association. 

Priddy has been teaching 24 years 
at Millsaps joining the faculty in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1946. He holds a B.S. degree 
from Ohio Northern University, and 
an M.A. and Ph.D. in Geology from 
Ohio State. 

His hobby is naval history and his 
special interest is research on sedi¬ 
mentation in the Mississippi Sound. 

Priddy has authored numerous 
geological publications and received 
many medals, prizes and honors. He 
is a director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Sponsored by the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, the Distinguished Professor 
Award honors the year’s outstanding 
teacher at Millsaps. The recipient is 
chosen by a joint committee of faculty 
members, students and alumni on the 
basis of teaching effectiveness, 
knowledge of subject, interest in in¬ 
tellectual activities, records of grad¬ 
uates, research and counseling abili¬ 
ties. 
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MAJORS WIN FUND COMPETITION 

Millsaps has won the first Inter- 
Alumni Annual Fund Competition 
against Mississippi College by a nar¬ 
row margin. 

Purpose of the tourney was to see 
which alumni group could get the 
highest percentage of its members to 
participate as donors of $5 or more 
to their respective Annual Funds. 
Millsaps won by a margin of 16.4 per¬ 
cent to 14.3 percent. 

Dollar goals or amounts were not 
included in the competition as the ob¬ 
jective was to increase the dollar in¬ 
come of the Annual Funds of both 
Colleges. Mississippi College set a 
goal of $100,000 this year compared 
to Millsaps $78,000 to match the 78th 
anniversary of the College. 

Craig Castle, of Jackson, served as 
the Chairman of the Millsaps fund 
appeal. 


MILLSAPS IN NEW ENGLAND 

The first annual meeting of the new¬ 
ly formed Millsaps alumni chapter in 
New England took the form of a cook- 
out at the Wayland, Massachusetts, 
home of Bill and Lucile Hicks. 

Among those attending were Bill 
Crout, Cambridge; Gary and Martha 
Carson, Somerville; George and Nan¬ 
cy Faxon, Chestnut Hill; Russell and 
Diane Atchley, Chelsea; Alfred and 
Peggy Prock, Needham; Bob and Dot- 
tie Liberty, Owls Head, Maine; Jen¬ 
nifer Laurence, Cambridge; Jim Gab- 
bert, Lexington; Ruth Buck Wallace, 
Cambridge; and Bob and Ruby Hous¬ 
ton, Weston. 

Officer^ elected for 1970-71 were 
Lucile Hicks, president; Bill Crout, 
vice - president; Jennifer Laurence, 
secretary; Thomas Banks, treasurer. 
Jim Gabbert as past president is the 
fifth member of the executive com¬ 
mittee. 

The chapter is planning a clam bake 
in the fall at the Liberty’s home on 
the coast of Maine. 





BEST IN MISSISSIPPI .... MILT LAWRENCE, 
program director for WJDX Radio, Jackson, discusses 
with FRANK POLANSKI, Assistant Professor of Music 
at Millsaps, the first place award presented by the 
Mississippi Broadcasters’ Association for the best regular¬ 
ly scheduled radio program series in Mississippi. The 
award was for the “Music from Millsaps” series which 
will start again in the fall at 12:45 p.m. each Sunday. 
Polanski is coordinator of the program. 


THOMAS R. WARD, left, of Meridian, Chairman of 
the Millsaps Associates, presents a testimonial to J. 
BARRY BRINDLEY on his departure from the College. 
Brindley is now Director of Development at the Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. 
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RECEIVES FIRST JFK AWARD 

David Wright Clark, of West Point, 
became the first recipient of the 
President John F. Kennedy Award at 
the Millsaps College Commencement. 

The award was established by the 
Department of Political Science for 
presentation to the outstanding senior 
graduating in that subject who has 
demonstrated qualities of excellence 
in his academic career, personal in¬ 
tegrity, and commitment to the high¬ 
est ideals of the public good in a dem¬ 
ocratic society. 



David Clark 

This year’s award was supported 
by William Fields, a Millsaps alum¬ 
nus from Tupelo. 

Clark graduated with honors and 
cum laude. He is a Danforth Fellow 
and plans to enter Harvard Univer¬ 
sity this fall to begin work on a doc¬ 
torate in government. 

Among those sending a telegram 
congratulating Clark on his award 
was Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy Onas- 
sis who expressed her best wishes for 
his future. 

ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR 

Alumni are invited to submit nomi¬ 
nations for the annual Alumnus of the 
Year Award to be presented October 
10 at Homecoming. 

Nominations listing qualifications 
supporting nominees should be mailed 
to ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR COM¬ 
MITTEE, Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Mississippi 39210. 

Service to church, college, and com¬ 
munity are major considerations in 
selecting the winner of the award. 
Last year’s recipient was the Rev¬ 
erend Garland H. Holloman, of Tupelo. 


WINNING DEBATERS 

The Millsaps Debate Team has suc¬ 
cessfully completed a record year in 
which they either won or were placed 
into elimination battles in seven out of 
nine tournaments. The team has won 
16 trophies this year, and Eddie Pickle 
set a record with 31 wins. Other reg¬ 
ular debaters were Bobby Clark, Ray¬ 
mond; Mike Ainsworth, Florence; 
Becky Barnes, Tupelo; Orvel Hooker, 
Coach; Carolyn Shaw, Clinton; Don 
Edwards, Forest; Joel Howell, Jack- 
son; and Steve Leech, Jackson. 



Debate coach Orvel E. Hooker dis¬ 
plays some of team’s trophies. 


NEW MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 

Millsaps has received its first major 
piece of musical equipment for the 
new Academic Complex, and if Johann 
Sebastian Bach were still around, he 
would enjoy playing it. It is a Neupert 
Harpsichord from Bamberg-Nurnberg, 
Germany. 

“This harpsichord is made by one 
of the finest harpsichord builders in 
the world,’’ said Donald Kilmer, Pro¬ 
fessor of Music at the college. “The 
company is noted for its beautiful 
workmanship and construction and is 
one of the oldest firms in Germany.” 

The Neupert Harpsichord is a two 
manual instrument with four sets of 
strings. The swell has an eight foot 
stop and a four foot stop. The great 
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has an eight foot stop and a sixteen 
foot stop. This is the same style 
harpsichord that Bach preferred. 

Being the size it is, it is capable of 
playing all periods of music. The 
harpsichord will be used for teaching, 
chamber music concerts, and solo re¬ 
citals. 

This harpsichord is the only one of 
its size in the Jackson area and sells 
for about $4,500. 

Millsaps now owns two harpsi¬ 
chords, the first, a smaller one- 
manual, having been in use for several 
years. 

The Music Department is expecting 
many more instruments to be deliver¬ 
ed in the near future. It has purchased 
four Yamaha pianos for practice pur¬ 
poses, six Steinway pianos (one up¬ 
right, four grand, and one 9’ concert 
grand) and three pipe organs. This 
will bring the total number of pipe 
organs on the campus to five, the 
largest of which will be in the recital 
hall of the Academic Complex. It will 
be a Moller 40 rank concert organ. 

The building will also house twenty 
practice rooms and will have the very 
latest listening equipment. 


GIFT FOR GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

C. C. Sullivan, of Hattiesburg, has 
presented a gift to the Millsaps Col¬ 
lege Geology Department in memory 
of his father, Dr. J. M. Sullivan. Dr. 
Sullivan taught geology and chemistry 
at Millsaps from 1902 to 1948. 

The gift is a $750 Mettler P160 bal¬ 
ance. It will weigh, instantaneously, 
mineral fragments or sand grains 
from one-thousandth of a gram to 160 
grams. A lower suspension permits 
weighing materials in water. The den¬ 
sity, thus obtained, is an unusually 
accurate means of mineral identifica¬ 
tion in mineralogy and in sedimenta¬ 
tion. 

In 1966, Sullivan started a series of 
memorials with a gift of accessories 
to an x-ray diffraction machine. The 
original x-ray diffraction equipment 
and the added emission apparatus is 
housed in Dr. Sullivan’s old “bone 
room,” room 050, in the basement of 
Sullivan-Harrell Science Hall. A plaque 
in that room acknowledges the gift. 

In 1968, Sullivan gave a Faxitron 
radiograph instrument for the x-ray 
photographic identification of micro¬ 
textures in sediment. 



Millsaps biology students BECKY HUNT, of Decatur, Alabama, and GARY REYNOLDS, JR., of Jackson, demon¬ 
strate the new video tape equipment recently installed as a teaching aid in the Biology Department. 
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MAJORS 

In The News 


1900-1909 

The Keverend John Lambert Neill, 

’06, was presented a special award 
by the Board of Trustees of East Cen¬ 
tral .Junior College in appreciation of 
his services as Wesley Foundation 
Director from 1957-1969. 

1920-1929 

Frank M. Cross, ’24, chemistry pro¬ 
fessor at East Central Junior College, 
was honored at a faculty reception 
in recognition of his 37 years on the 
campus. 

Marion Lee Branch, ’25, of Winona, 
has been named headmaster of the 
Montgomery-Carroll Academy, a pri¬ 
vate school. He has served three 
terms on Winona’s Board of Aider- 
men. 

Joe R. “Jobie” Harris, ’26, head of 
the Social Science Department at 
Hinds Junior College, has retired aft¬ 
er 40 years ait the institution where 
he has served as coach, athletic di¬ 
rector and instructor. 

John F. Egger, ’27, Meridian’s first 
vice mayor under the council man¬ 
ager form of government and a two- 
time president of the Meridian Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, retired June 30 
from active business life. He had 
served 37 years with Investors Diver¬ 
sified Services for whom he was di¬ 
visional sales manager. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Millsaps Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Millicent Walker (Millicent 
Price, ’27) of Collinsville, Miss., has 
retired after 41 years in the teaching 
profession. She was honored at a 
luncheon at West Lauderdale School 
near Meridian. 

1930-1939 

The Reverend J. Harry Cameron, 


’36, has been appointed pastor of West 
Laurel United Methodist Church. For 
the last three years he has served as 
pastor of Prentiss Methodist Church, 
and previously served pastorates in 
Collins and Magee. 

Harry Swayze, ’36, was recently 
elected President of the Delta Coun¬ 
cil. 

Willard A. Palmer, ’39, noted com¬ 
poser, arranger, and editor of piano, 
choral and instrumental music, con¬ 
ducted a morning workshop at the 
Municipal Art Gallery in Jackson. He 
discussed J. S. Bach’s “Two-Part In¬ 
ventions” and “Ornamentation in the 
Music of J. S. Bach.” 

1940-1949 

Dr. Felix Sutphin, ’40, president of 
Wood Junior College, has been elected 
vice-president of the Emory Univer¬ 
sity Alumni Association to represent 
the Candler School of Theology. Cur¬ 
rently, he is president of the South¬ 
ern Association of Junior Colleges 
and was a delegate to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in 
Honolulu last Spring. 

The Reverend Robert Matheny, 

’42, has been appointed superinten¬ 
dent of the Jackson District of the 
Mississippi Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He was previously 
pastor of Capitol Street Church in 
Jackson. 

Mrs. H. K. Stauss (Barbara Bos¬ 
well, ’43) a native of Magee, was 
elected president of the Mississippi 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
the State Convention held in Jackson. 

Gene Pollock, ’45-’47, a native of 
Jackson and a World War II fighter 
pilot has been appointed operations 


manager for Bill Woods Beechcraft 
in Alabama. 

Larry Gibson, ’49, is currently com¬ 
bining a career in education with 
graduate study. He is serving as as¬ 
sistant to the Vice Chancellor for De¬ 
velopment at Texas Christian Univer¬ 
sity in Fort Worth, while completing 
his work toward a Masters degree. In 
addition, he will be teaching a course 
in geography at TCU this fall. 

1950-1959 

Mrs. Guy H. Davant, Jr. (Marcie 
Jenkins, ’50) became the 100th chap¬ 
ter member of the Rebecca Cravat, 
Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. She was employed by the Mis¬ 
sissippi Department of Archives and 
History for several years. 

The Reverend C. C. Wiggers, ’50, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church 
at Clarksdale, has been assigned as 
superintendent of the Sardis District, 
North Mississippi Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. 

Thomas L. Wright, Jr., ’50, Jack- 
son banker and civic leader, was 
chairman of Mental Health Month in 
Mississippi, and headed up a fund 
drive in May. He is executive vice- 
president and a member of the Ad¬ 
visory Board of First National Bank. 

The Keverend George T. Currey, 
’51, has moved from Richton to be¬ 
come pastor of Rolling Fork United 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. Donald R. Key, ’51, professor 
and director of graduate studies in 
music at Kansas State College in 
Pittsburgh, has accepted an appoint¬ 
ment as a professor and new chair¬ 
man of the Moorhead State College 
Music Department. Several of Dr. 
Key’s original compositions have 
been performed at Midwest fine arts 
festivals, and his articles on compos¬ 
ing have appeared in “The Midwest 
Quarterly.” 

Deputy Jackson Police Chief L. G. 
“Bud” Puckett, ’51, has retired from 
the force after 31 years service. 

Army Chaplain (Major) Albert N. 
Gore, Jr., ’52, recently graduated 
from the 34-week chaplain officer ad¬ 
vanced course at the U. S. Army 
Chaplain School, Ft. Hamilton, New 
York. The advanced course is 
designed to prepare chaplains for 
staff supervisory assignments in the 
Army. 

J. Barry Brindley, ’53, Director of 
Development and Public Relations at 
Millsaps since 1963, left the college 
July 1 to become Director of Develop¬ 
ment for the University of Ten¬ 
nessee’s Knoxville campus. 
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Mrs. Fred DeLong (Norma Neill, 
’55) of Greenville, was elected record¬ 
ing secretary of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Junior Auxiliaries at its an¬ 
nual convention in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. In 1967 she was named 
Outstanding Young Woman of the 
Year for Greenville. 

Charles H. Williams, Jr., ’55, has 
been appointed Director of Public Re¬ 
lations for Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Mississippi-Alabama Di¬ 
vision, based in Jackson. 

The Reverend J. Willard Leggett, 
III, ’56, has been assigned as pastor 
of the Crawford Street United 
Methodist Church, Vicksburg. He was 
previously at Christ Methodist 
Church, Jackson. 

Dr. Tom Wellborn, Jr., ’56, fish 
specialist from Mississippi State Uni¬ 
versity, was featured speaker at the 
third in a series of catfish production 
meetings held at Jones County Junior 
College. Dr. Wellborn joined the facul¬ 
ty at MSU in September last year. 
He is the author of fifteen scientific 
papers pertaining to fish culture and 
disease. 

Dr. John Morgan, ’57, pulmonary 
resident at the University Medical 
Center, Jackson, spoke at the June 
meeting of the Jackson Pilot Club on 
“kicking the smoking habit.” 

Captain Daphne A. Richardson, ’57, 
has been decorated with the U. S. Air 
Force Commendation Medal. Captain 
Richardson, a nurse, distinguished 
herself by meritorious service with 
the 56th Aeromedical Evacuation 
Squadron in Vietnam. She performed 
liaison visits to the various medical 
treatment facilities to insure the 
prompt and safe evacuation of 
patients from Southeast Asia. She 
was honored during ceremonies at 
Sheppard AFB, Texas, where she 
now serves with the USAF Regional 
Hospital. 

Jon B. Walters, ’57-’60, received the 
M. M. degree in Voice Pedagogy 
from Indiana University June 8, and 
has started work towards a doctorate 
in music. He is also student lay pas¬ 
tor at the Church of the Cross (United 
Methodist) in Bloomington, Indiana, 
and is married to the former Mary 
Glynn Lott, ’60. 

Gerald E. Russell, ’58, of Jackson, 
was recently promoted to Major in 
the U. S. Army in a ceremony held 
at Brooke General Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Steve S. Ratcliff, Jr., (Mary 
Reid, ’591 has been appointed a first 
grade teacher for Woodland Hills 


Baptist Academy in Jackson. She has 
taught previously in schools in Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina, Louisiana, and 
the Jackson public schools. 

Dr. J. O. Snowden, ’59, of Jackson, 
an assistant professor of earth 
sciences at Louisiana State University 
in New Orleans, will head a 13-month 
study of water chemistry on the Pearl 
and Pascagoula Rivers lower five 
miles, and other smaller streams. The 
study will determine chemical pollu¬ 
tion and recommend remedial 
measures. 

1960-1969 

V. B. Clark, ’60, has been appointed 
District Traffic Manager of South 
Central Bell for the Greenwood dis¬ 
trict. Prior to this assignment he was 
traffic manager in Biloxi. 

Dr. Robert E. McArthur, ’60, for¬ 
merly an assistant professor at Vas- 
sar College, has accepted a position 
as Associate Professor of Political 
Science and Governmental Research 
at the University of Mississippi. 

Ryan C. Grayson, ’61, counselor and 
coach at Rolling Fork High School for 
the last five years, has been awarded 
a year’s fellowship for advanced 
graduate study at the University of 
Missouri. The fellowship, for study in 
the area of Student Personnel Serv¬ 
ices, was awarded through the Edu¬ 
cational Professions Develop¬ 
ment Act. 

Lieutenant Commander Paul F. 
Taylor, ’61, was recently promoted to 
his present grade. He is stationed at 
the Naval Postgraduate School in 
Monterey, California, where he is 
studying for his Master’s degree in 
Operations Research-Systems Analy¬ 
sis. 

Dennon Barron, ’62, has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant vice-president and 
manager of the First National Bank 
in Highland Village, Jackson. 

Dr. Roy Black, who received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Millsaps in 1962, has had a women’s 
dormitory named after him at Wood 
Junior College. He served as presi¬ 
dent of the college Board of Trustees 
as well as in the Mississippi Legisla¬ 
ture and as mayor of Nettleton. 

Ralph Sowell, Jr., ’62, became Pres¬ 
ident of the Mississippi Jaycees July 
1. Sowell, a member of the Missis¬ 
sippi House of Representatives, was 
also recently named to be listed in 
“Outstanding Young Men of Ameri¬ 
ca” and “Who’s Who in American 
Politics.” He is sales director of 
Franklin Printers, Inc., of Jackson, 
and a public relations consultant. 


Larry Hawkins, ’63, has just com¬ 
pleted a year as Presidential Fellow 
at the University of Maryland in the 
School of Business and Public Ad¬ 
ministration. He was selected by the 
Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury Department to participate 
in the Mid-Career Program for grad¬ 
uate work in Systematic Analysis. He 
works as an Operations Research 
Analyst for the National Office of In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

James R. Allen, ’64, Carthage at¬ 
torney, has been elected President of 
the Leake County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. He is a partner in the law 
firm of Smith and Allen. 

Second Lieutenant Charles E. Gib¬ 
son, III, ’64, was awarded silver pilot 
wings upon graduation at Laredo 
AFB, Texas. An Air National Guards¬ 
man, he is now with his Mississippi 
ANG Unit at Thompson Field, Jack- 
son. 

Glenn James, ’64, has joined the 
faculty at Florida Southern College in 
the English Department. He was for¬ 
merly on the faculty ait Georgia State 
University. He holds the M.A. degree 
from the University of Georgia, and 
is a Ph.D. candidate at Emory Uni¬ 
versity. 

Major Don Q. Mitchell, ’64, com¬ 
pleted two years as Flight Surgeon for 
381st Strategic Missile Wing at Mc¬ 
Connell AFB, Kansas. He was 
awarded the Commander’s Achieve¬ 
ment Award. He will train for three 
years at Wilford Hall Hospital, Lack- 
land AFB, San Antonio, Texas, in in¬ 
ternal medicine residency. 

Mrs. Murray F. Ray (Mary Lou 
Fouke, ’64) of Jackson, has been 
named Coordinator of Language Arts 
for the Mississippi Authority for Edu¬ 
cational Television. A former teacher 
in Jackson elementary schools she 
graduated magna cum laude with 
honors in education from Millsaps. 

Mrs. Robert J. Stevens (Susanne 
Lamb, ’64) is English instructor and 
coordinator of the reading program 
at Skyline College, San Bruno, Cali¬ 
fornia. Recently married, she is liv¬ 
ing in San Francisco. 

Gordon Edgar Brown, Jr., ’65, was 
awarded a Doctorate of Geological 
Sciences at the 98th June Commence¬ 
ment at Virginia Tech. His disserta¬ 
tion was written on “Crystal Chemis¬ 
try of the Olivines.” At present he is 
doing post-doctoral research on the 
lunar samples in the Department of 
Space and Earth Sciences at the State 
University of New York. 
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John Richard Harper, ’66, of Laurel, 
received the Doctor of Medicine de¬ 
gree in May at the University of Mis¬ 
sissippi Medical Center in Jackson. 

Thomas M. Hontzas, ’66, has been 
promoted to economic research of- 
icer by Deposit Guaranty National 
Bank, Jackson. He is a member of 
the American Economic Association 
and the Southern Economic Associa¬ 
tion. 

William J. Boone, III, ’67, of Hous 
ton, Texas, is employed as Flight 
Dynamics officer by NASA in Hous¬ 
ton. Flight Dynamics Officers are the 
experts on the NASA team on tra¬ 
jectories. His job is to keep track of 
the spacecraft at all times, and, he 
is on the team that plans the maneu¬ 
vers during a mission. He has 
“flown” Apollo 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 13. 

Jerry Huskey, ’67, has been named 
principal of Terry Consolidated School 
near Jackson. He has been social 
studies teacher and coach at the 
school for the last two years. 

The Reverend Lovett Hayes 
Weems, Jr., ’67, received two awards 
from Southern Methodist University 
at its Honors Day program. They 
were the B’nai B’rith Award in Social 
Ethics and the W. B. DeJernett 
Award in Homiletics. He was the only 
student to win two awards. 

Second Lieutenant Douglas J. 
Smith, Jr., '68, of Columbus, Miss., 
has been awarded silver wings upon 
graduation from U. S. Air Force navi¬ 
gator training at Mather AFB, Cali¬ 
fornia. He is being assigned to Dyess 
AFB, Texas, for flying duty with the 
96th Strategic Aerospace Wing, a unit 
of the Strategic Air Command, Amer¬ 
ica’s nuclear deterrent force of long 
range bombers and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

1970- 

Elizabeth Campbell, ’70, of West 
Point, has received two scholarships 
for graduate work in religion. They 
are the John Q. Schisler Award given 
by the United Methodist Church, and 
the Dean’s Award from Emory Uni¬ 
versity, where she will begin grad¬ 
uate work. 

Cadet Charles Clark, Jr., ’70, of 
Jackson, received six weeks practical 
application in military leadership at 
the Army Reserve Officer Training 
Corps’ basic summer camp at Ft. 
Knox, Kentucky. 

Charles F. Payne, ’70, has joined 
the Jackson agency of Connecticut 
Mutual Life and will represent the 
company throughout Mississippi. 


Cadet Robert Fletcher Ward, ’70, 

recently returned from six weeks 
practical application in military lead¬ 
ership at the Army Reserve Officer 
Training Corps’ basic summer camp 
at Ft. Knox, Ky. While at Millsaps 
he was vice-president of Omicron 
Delta Kappa, business manager of 
The Purple and White, the student 
newspaper, vice-president of the 1970 
senior class, and director of public 
relations for Goodwill Industries of 
Mississippi, Inc. His father, Thomas 
R. Ward, is currently Chairman of 
the Millsaps Associates. 

Ron Yarbrough, ’70, former Mill¬ 
saps Student Body president, has 
joined the administrative staff at the 
College as an Admissions Counselor. 

John Quincy Adams, Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at 
Millsaps, was elected to a four-year 
term as one of the six laymen on the 
17-man board of directors of the 
Southern District of the Lutheran 
Church--Missouri Synod. 

Dr. Robert E. Bergmark, Professor 
of Philosophy at Millsaps, is a mem¬ 
ber of the new statewide Committee 
for the Advancement of Philosophy in 
Mississippi. He is heading a project 
to obtain information on federal fund¬ 
ing of programs in private schools. 

Leland Byler, Chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Music at Millsaps, par¬ 
ticipated last month in a panel dis¬ 
cussion on “Changes and Future 
Trends for Music for Church Serv¬ 
ices” during a church music work¬ 
shop at USM. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Graves, former 
president of Millsaps, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at 
the first commencement exercises of 
the University of Alabama at Hunts¬ 
ville, where he is now president. 

William D. Horan, who was Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Romance Lan¬ 
guages at Millsaps, has been pro¬ 
moted to Professor of Romance Lan¬ 
guages at St. Mary’s Dominican Col¬ 
lege, New Orleans. He was listed this 
year in The Directory of American 
Scholars. The Directory of Contem¬ 
porary Authors, and Personalities of 
the South. He will open Loyola Uni¬ 
versity’s interdepartmental seminar 
in Romanticism this fall. 

Dr. Franklin W. James, who was 
professor of chemistry at Millsaps 
from 1951-1958, has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at Mercer 
University. 

Dr. Samuel R. Knox, Chairman of 
the Millsaps Mathematics Depart¬ 


ment, served as a panelist at a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation meeting in 
Washington, D. C., to evaluate pro¬ 
posals for conducting Academic Year 
Institutes for secondary school teach¬ 
ers in 1971-72. 

Bill Rowell, Chairman of the Mill¬ 
saps Art Department, attended the 
Governor’s State Conference on the 
Arts and was selected to serve on a 
12-man panel to assist the Mississippi 
Arts Commission in developing an 
overall plan for the State’s program 
in the visual arts. 


Ruth Elizabeth Box, ’69, to Norman 
Williamson. Now living at State Col¬ 
lege, Mississippi. 

Susan McIIorse, ’69, to W. E. Hester, 
III. Now living in San Francisco. 

Johnnye C. Ross, ’59-’60, to Robert 
Bradford. Now living in Jackson. 


In Memoriam 


Knox Broom, ’15, a native of George 
County, died June 29, 1970, after an 
extended illness. 

Julian Wood Chancellor, ’51, of 
Macon, died July 4, 1970, after a brief 
illness. 

Robert E. Green, ’67-’68, of Purvis, 
died May 12 in Viet Nam. He was 
the first Millsaps student to receive 
a National Defense Loan. 

Jesse Eugene Simmons, ’07-’09, 
died May 16, 1970, after a long ill¬ 
ness. 

Dr. Ben Grey Wells, ’62-’64, of At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, died June 13, 1970, 
following a brief illness. 

Mary Melissa Wells, ’67-’69, died 
November 4, 1969. 


NOTE: Persons wishing to have births, 
marriages, or deaths reported in Major 
Notes should submit information to the 
editor as soon after the event as possible. 
Information for “Major Miscellany” should 
also be addressed to Editor, Major Notes, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 39210. 
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Elizabeth “Libby” Crawford, born 
July 19, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Crawford, ’64, of Aberdeen. Mrs. 
Crawford is the former Gwendolyn 
Ross, ’64. 

April Lea Grayson, born April 11, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Ryan C. Gray¬ 
son, ’61, of Rolling Fork. 

John Berlin Hannifan, born June 3, 
1970, to Dr. and Mrs. John J. Hanni¬ 
fan, of San Rafael, California. Mrs. 
Hannifan is the former Martha Eliza¬ 
beth Curtis, ’67. 

Catherine Lee Hartley, born Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
L. Hartley. She was welcomed by 
Morris, age 20 months. Mrs. Hartley 
is the former Betty Williams, ’63. 

Charles Reed Hilton, born May 20, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Hilton, ’61. Mrs. Hilton is the former 
Kathy Reed, ’63. 

Katherine Ann Pigott, born Janu¬ 
ary 2, 1970, to the Reverend and Mrs. 
Charles H. Pigott, ’54, of Summitt. 
She was welcomed by a brother, 
“Chuck,” age 3 V 2 . 

Karen Elizabeth Sowell, born Sep¬ 
tember, 1969, to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Sowell, Jr., ’62, of Jackson. 

Katherine Lewise Spann, born April 
21, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
Spann, Jr., of Raymond. She was wel¬ 
comed by Charles, age 3. Mrs. Spann 
is the former Barbara Carter, ’57-’59. 

Dorothy Laura Stem, born March 
26, 1970, to Dr. and Mrs. Melvyn E. 
Stern, ’56. She was welcomed by a 
sister, Rhonda Sue, age 2 V 2 . 


SCHEDULE 


of 

MAJOR 

EVENTS 


September 10 Scheduled classes begin 


September 19 Football. Millsaps vs. Sewanee (away) 

September 26 Football. Millsaps vs. Harding (home) 


October 3 

October 10 
November 4-7 

November 14 


Football. Millsaps vs. Gardner-Webb 

(away) 

Homecoming. Millsaps vs. Georgetown 

Play. “Anne of a Thousand Days.” 
Millsaps Players Christian Center 

High School Day 


November 16 Millsaps Arts and Lecture Series. 

“Hamlet” with Dame Judith Ander¬ 
son. 


Jon Lott (Jay) Walters, born May 
3, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Jon B. 
Walters, ’57-’60. He joins Summer, 
age 4, and Allyson, age 5V2. Mrs. 
Walters is the former Mary Glenn 
Lott, ’60. They are now living in 


Bloomington, Indiana. 

Tatia Ann Wood, born January 8, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Joe H. Wood, of 
Titus, Alabama. Tatia Ann was wel¬ 
comed by Joseph, 19 months. Mrs. 
Wood is the former Jan Thigpen, ’64. 


Homecoming 


Reunions 


Saturday, 


Classes of 1951, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1946 (Silver 
Anniversary) 1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 1921 (Golden 


October 10, 1970 


Anniversary) 
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Millsaps College 
Jackson, Miss. 39210 



Before starting serious training for the upcoming football season, Monster Man Mike Carter, a chemistry 
senior from Wiggins, takes time out to explain a few rudiments of the game to Ioanna Mitziliotou, another chem¬ 
istry senior, from Athens, Greece. 
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A Report 

From The President 
Of The College 


After being at Millsaps for only two months, 
I feel somewhat presumptious giving a “State of 
the College” report. However, the tenure of col¬ 
lege presidents being what it is today, I will do 
my best to outline some of the strengths and 
weaknesses I have found since my return to Jack- 
son. 


Dr. Collins, a native of McComb, is 
the eighth president of Millsaps Col¬ 
lege assuming his duties in August of 
this year. 

He received a B.A. degree in politi¬ 
cal science from Millsaps in 1952. An 
ordained Methodist minister, he was 
awarded his B.D. degree in theology 
from Emory University in 1957. A 
specialist in the field of communica¬ 
tion, he earned his M.A. in 1958 from 
State University of Iowa, and h i s 
Ph.D. from Ohio University in 1965. 

Dr. Collins was Instructor of Speech 
at Millsaps from 1958-60, Dean of Stu¬ 
dents at the College from 1960-61, As¬ 
sistant to the President from 1962-63, 
and Assistant Professor of Speech 
from 1963-65. 

He returned to Millsaps from Hunt¬ 
ington, West Virginia, where he was 
Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Marshall University. 


Since students are of paramount importance 
at Millsaps and the reason for our existence, let 
me begin with them and on a personal note. 

Since leaving Millsaps in 1965 I have been 
on the faculty at two universities, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and Marshall 
University in Huntington, West Virginia. In addi¬ 
tion, I have been at conferences involving stu¬ 
dents from many other universities and colleges. 
In these five years, I have not seen a student 
body any brighter or more responsible than the 
student body at Millsaps College. This past week 
we had a consultant on our campus who visits 
about 100 campuses every year in the United 
States, Europe and Asia, and he remarked to 
me that he had never seen a more courteous or 
cleaner looking student body. This is as fine a 
student body as Millsaps has ever had and we are 
proud to have them. 

Now let me cite some statistics which may 
be of interest to you. A total of 952 students are 
enrolled for the first semester. Equating the part- 
time there is a full-time equivalency of 912 stu¬ 
dents. This total figure compares with last fall 
of 979 students and a full-time equivalency of 936, 
a decrease of 24 students. The enrollment figures 
from other schools comparable to Millsaps for 
the 1970-71 year may be of interest to you at this 
point: Birmingham Southern up 7 percent, Cen¬ 
tenary College down 10 percent, Centre College 
down 2 percent, Emory and Henry no change, 
Hendrix up 7 percent, Sewanee up 21.2 percent, 
Southwestern no change. The bright spot in our 
enrollment figure is that we have increased in 
the number of transfer students and particularly 
in the number of junior college transfers. The 
student body is composed of persons from four¬ 
teen states 41 Mississippi counties, and repre¬ 
sent thirteen religious faiths. 
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In the area of student personnel several 
changes have been made. Dispensary facilities 
have been relocated to more comfortable quart¬ 
ers located in the west end of Whitworth Hall, 

Psychological services are available on a 
limited basis. On campus services are provided 
with the cooperation of the University Medical 
Center. They will serve to evaluate, to temporari¬ 
ly meet supportive needs and to refer. A student 
crisis intervention service is available to assist 
in cases of extreme withdrawal or intense and 
immediate trauma. 

Two hundred and thirty four men students 
and 322 women students are housed in college 
dormitories for a total of 556 on campus residents 
excluding fraternities. Fifty-six men are housed 
in fraternity houses. This represents a decrease 
of 44 residents or approximately 7 percent in our 
dormitories as compared to last year. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Now to the academic program. The college 
has been engaged in a self-study preparatory to 
the visit this spring by an accreditation team from 1 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
This self-study, under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Sallis of our faculty, has involved virtually every 
member of the faculty and administration. It is 
now in its final stages of completion, and it is 
our hope that it will be ready in the not too dis¬ 
tant future for intensive study and discussion by 
our entire faculty. 

No significant change in faculty size has oc¬ 
curred. Four faculty members have severed their 
relations with the College, while five others will 
be on leave — three for the full year and two for 
the 1971 spring semester. Replacements have been 
secured in these positions. As usual, many of the 
faculty members were involved in scholarly ac¬ 
tivities throughout the year. Dr. Richard Priddy 
of the Geology Department was honored recently 
by Ohio Northern, his alma mater, for his dis¬ 
tinguished contribution to the field of science. The 
only academic enterprise that will have a staff 
increase is the library, occasioned in large meas¬ 
ure by the expansion into the Academic Complex, 
and the acquisition by the library of responsibil¬ 
ity for the operation of the Language Laboratory— 
Dial Access System. 

It was decided to start the fall semester a 
week early this year, and to complete all class 
work prior to the Christmas vacation. Following 
vacation there will be a week long reading and 
study period, followed by a week of final exami¬ 
nations. 

HERITAGE PROGRAM 

Our most widely publicized innovation is the 
Heritage Program, now in its second year. Open 
to freshmen, it brings together work in history, 
literature, religion, philosophy, and the fine arts 
that otherwise would be encountered only in some 
five separate courses. Enrollment this year is a 
bit below that of the first year, but this would 
seem to follow the pattern of similar types of in¬ 
novations. 




Other changes are less dramatic and too ma¬ 
ny to mention in full. One proposal that exempli¬ 
fies the trend in curriculum planning is the sub¬ 
stitution of a single one-year course in advanced 
music theory for four separate one-semester 
courses presently being offered. In general, inter¬ 
est seems to be in the unification — not the proli¬ 
feration — of course offerings. 

In the area of requirements, the departments 
of English and Mathematics are giving serious 
attention to programs of testing entering fresh¬ 
men who, because of superior ability and good 
high school preparation, may be excused from 
all or a portion of our formal requirements in these 
areas. This is a practice already in effect in for- 
reign languages and serves to benefit the student 
by helping him by-pass courses which do not chal¬ 
lenge him. And hopefully it reduces the number 
of students to be served in our freshman courses. 

In several ways, Millsaps is taking the lead 
in trying to bring about greater cooperation 
among the schools of the Jackson area. For a 
number of years students from Belhaven and 
Tougaloo Colleges have registered for work at 
Millsaps, and some of our students have taken 
work in those schools. We are now trying to form¬ 
alize this arrangement so as to minimize the dol¬ 
lar cost of these exchanges and promote a great¬ 
er measure of coordinated planning of course off¬ 
erings. What we have in mind ultimately is the 
type of free interchange of students found in Nash¬ 
ville among Vanderbilt, Peabody, Scarritt, and 
Fisk. 

At the same time we are exploring the possi¬ 
bilities of selective exchange of faculty members, 
bringing to each school the benefits of a wider 
range of specialists than any one school is able 
to support by itself. 

Under the leadership of our Librarian, Mr. 
James F. Parks, Jr., we are seeking to extend 
the range of inter-library cooperation begun sev¬ 
eral years ago by Miss Mary O’Bryant. 

In addition to the academic area some 
changes have been made in the administration 
of the College. 

Beginning July 1, 1969, a new chart of ac¬ 
counts was adopted which permits budgeting in 
the restricted current funds. The general ledger 
was transferred to data processing, and the gen¬ 
eral ledger accounts were arranged in balanced 
fund groups which more readily provides infor¬ 
mation necessary for preparation of financial 
statements. For the first time, monthly reports 
showing charges against the budget were provid¬ 
ed to department chairmen. However, these re¬ 
ports were on a cash basis rather than on an ac¬ 
crual basis and this limited- their usefulness. 
When equipment is secured which will allow the 
entry of outstanding purchase orders, the monthly 
reports to all levels of management will be much 
more meaningful. 

Perhaps the most significant change last year 
was the conversion of the endowment securities 
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from the book value method of accounting to the 
market value pool method of accounting as rec¬ 
ommended by College and University Business 
Administration. This change will allow the Board 
of Trustees to make much more meaningful meas¬ 
urements of investment performance than in the 
past. 

INFLATION PROBLEMS 

The inflationary spiral which has plagued 
the nation in recent years continues to affect 
adversely the College’s operations. Operating 
income has been substantially short of operat¬ 
ing expenditures. Much of the past year’s de¬ 
ficit resulted from overestimates of operating 
revenues. A student body smaller than that 
projected, a substantial decrease in giving for 
operations through the annual conferences of 
the Churches, a large difference in alumni 
giving for operations and the amount budget¬ 
ed and an overestimation of net revenues from 
auxiliary enterprises all contributed to this 
situation. 

A purchasing department was inaugurated 
about a year ago in conjunction with a coopera¬ 
tive government program involving two other lo¬ 
cal colleges. We feel that this program benefits 
the college by coordinating purchases. Related to 
our purchasing program we maintain and operate 
a small printing department for offset printing 
and duplicating purposes. 

On July 1, the college was fortunate to secure 
the services of Walton Lipscomb, a CPA, on a 
full time basis. Approximately a month ago he 
assumed responsibility for all fiscal responsibili¬ 
ties of the College. 

Mr. J. W. Wood has assumed the responsi¬ 
bility of coordinator for the areas of Building and 
Grounds, non-academic personnel, and campus 
auxiliaries. In addition to these responsibilities he 
is serving as assistant to the president. 

Special attention has been given to the area 
of non-academic personnel. Committees are work¬ 
ing on the salary scale and the fringe benefit pro¬ 
grams of non-academic personnel. Recently, the 
College hospitalization program has been broad¬ 
ened to include all full time employees. 

There is much current interest in the status 
of two buildings on campus. Before my arrival 
the Board of Trustees made the decision to house 
the president off campus. Consequently, my fam¬ 
ily and I are living in an apartment until a suita¬ 
ble house can be found. Presently, we are consid¬ 
ering several proposals for the use of the building 
previously occupied by the president. 

In addition to this building, there is also the 
new Academic Complex. We hope to be using the 
building the second semester of this academic 
year. The building actually has been promised 
for usage by November. There were several de¬ 
lays in the construction brought about primarily 
by three different short strikes. The fact that we 
were not able to open the first semester in that 
building has meant a whole semester’s delay in 
planned improvements in several departments. 
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primarily sociology and psychology. One ad¬ 
vantage, however, is the fact that we will have 
November and December to get moved in and 
settled before second semester classes begin. 

BUILDING BUDGET $2.7 MILLION 

The academic complex has 88,582 square feet. 
The assignable space is 62,040 square feet. The 
building itself cost $2.2 million or about $35.00 
per square foot. The total budget for this build¬ 
ing is $2.7 million. This figure includes all devel¬ 
opment around the building, all furnishings in¬ 
side the building and all equipment for use by 
departments teaching there. Underneath and be¬ 
hind the building will be parking for 165 cars. 
Needless to say, we are very pleased that the 
building is nearing completion. 

These are a few of the highlights of the past 
year, but I feel it is important at this time to dis¬ 
cuss the state of the college in more general 
terms. 

Like all institutions we have our strengths 
and weaknesses. On the one hand there are 
many things that give us hope. The student 
body is as bright or brighter than it ever was. 
I’m only glad that I graduated from Millsaps 
when I did; I don’t think that I could make it 
now. Further, I am firmly convinced that the 
Millsaps student body is a responsible student 
body dedicated to the betterment of this in¬ 
stitution. 

This does not mean that they are placid or 
uninvolved. They seek meaningful change, and 
thus far they have tried to bring about this change 
in an orderly manner. Another asset continues to 
be the faculty and the administrative staff. We 
have a strong and dedicated group of people 
working here and in this day of academic hedge 
hopping this is a blessing. Let me say a word 
about the Board of Trustees. In quality, in dedi¬ 
cation, in commitment, in understanding and will¬ 
ingness to move forward this Board simply can’t 
be beat. The alumni, and the Church, have been 
very reasonable in attempting to understand what 
we are trying to do. And another plus, which is 
sort of an “X” variable, is the unarticulated yet 
distinct feeling of confidence in ourselves. Call it 
naivety if you please, but we just have the feel¬ 
ing that we’re going to make it. 

But I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
point out the other side. Higher education is in a 
financial crisis, and Millsaps is part of the situa¬ 
tion. It is frightening the number of private 
schools that either are being taken over by the 
state or simply are closing their doors. And please 
do not think these are young upstarts of schools. 
Many of these schools have a fine heritage and 
are just as old, and in some instances older, than 
Millsaps. Prestigious schools such as Northwest¬ 
ern, Princeton, and Columbia will experience de¬ 
ficits next year. I do not wish to be overly dramat¬ 
ic, but it may be that the next five years will de¬ 
termine not only if Millsaps will continue as an 
institution of significance, but whether it will sur¬ 
vive. 
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LOSS OF CONFIDENCE 

A second problem that we are experiencing 
is a loss of confidence by the public at large. Stu¬ 
dent unrest has caused the public to back away 
from educational institutions and re-evaluate 
their support. Change has been thrust upon edu¬ 
cational institutions just as it has on so many oth¬ 
er institutions. And change means disruption of 
the usual, the comfortable, the known. We’re try¬ 
ing to convince the public that Millsaps is asking 
the hard questions about its priorities, and that 
change is proceeding in an orderly fashion. 

There are many academic prognosticators 
who are saying that the private college and par¬ 
ticularly the small liberal arts college cannot sur¬ 
vive. I do not have a crystal ball so I do not 
know. I know this however—that without the fi¬ 
nancial and moral support and understanding of 
the children of Millsaps College, the alumni,—we 
are lost. 

Let me end on this note. There is a feeling of 
excitement at Millsaps College — a feeling of 
newness, of commitment, a feeling of success. 
And I believe that we are going to make it. There 
are just too many people who care to ever let it 
die. But it’s going to take the strong effort of all 
of us. Pulling together I’m convinced that we can 
keep Millsaps at the level of significance with 
which it has been blessed for so long. 



Workmen mount historic brass cannon outside new Academic Complex. 
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Alumnus Has Hit With Gort Cartoon 



Gort is really catching on. 

Gort is the cartoon brainchild 
of alumnus Mike Kelly, senior 
producer of Mississippi Educa- 
ional Television in Jackson, 
Miss. He reports Gort, who was 
born in the “Purple and White” 
back in 1957, is now appearing in 
some 100 college newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. 

Kelly, who attended Millsaps 
from 1955-1959, did a number of 
cartoons before he dreamed up 
Gort as a one-time idea. Gort 


caught on quickly and Kelly con¬ 
tinued the series until 1966. After 
a four-year period of inactivity 
Kelly brought out Gort again this 
year, dusted him off, and he 
seems more popular than ever. 

Kelly, 37, has 10 years exper¬ 
ience in radio and television. He 
worked as an art director for 
WLBT-TV in Jackson, and sales 
service director for KTBS-TV in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He joined 
ETV in April this year and al¬ 
ready is credited with seven pro¬ 
ductions. 




By Sol! From 
his dejection 
one would think 
civilization has 
been set back 
100 years* 


What's it 
about ? 


wen,tneres this man <g 
and this woman really § 
living it up in this ? 
beautiful garden... 

All is rnsps until 


...along comes this 
Cunning serpent who 
induces the wench to 
eat an apple . .troubles 
set in...you like it so Par? 


It'll never 
sell f 
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REPORT OF GIVING 


(Includes gifts of cash, securities and property but does not include pledges) 

1969-1970 


TOTAL GIVING DURING 1969 -1970 . $1,235,957.96 


Ford Campaign . 


. $997,490.97* 


Gifts other than Ford Campaign . 


. $238,466.99 


*$100,000.00 gift from the United Methodist churches of Mississippi and $16,500.00 gift from an 

alumnus received June 30, 1969, were 

inadvertently 

omitted from the 1968-69 report. 


SOURCES 


OTHER 

CAMPAIGN 

Millsaps Alumni 


$ 42,378.96 

$ 16,579.65 

Millsaps Trustees 


305.00 

497.33 

Millsaps Associates 


8,915.20 

2,150.00 

Whitworth Alumni 


511.50 

— 0 — 

Grenada Alumni 


1,061.00 

35.00 

Parents 


130.00 

5,875.54 

Friends 


9,740.42 

29,243.34 

Corporations 


35,100.00 

26,085.06 

Foundations 


39,044.06 

651,011.83 

The United Methodist Churches 

of Mississippi 

101,280.85 

266,013.22 

TOTAL 


$238,466.99 

$997,490.97 

AREAS 

Mississippi 

Jackson Area 


66,558.01 

327,517.69 

Vicksburg 


306.00 

250.00 

Meridian 


1,859.50 

1,380.00 

Laurel 


11,509.50 

3,257.00 

McComb 


654.25 

1,341.50 

Biloxi 


689.00 

526.00 

IColumbus 


816.00 

250.00 

Greenwood 


965.00 

687.50 

Greenville 


15,077.20 

1,402.00 

Tupelo 


1,912.50 

1,167.60 

Grenada 


275.00 

30.00 

Clarksdale 


630.00 

576.68 

Oxford 


283.00 

712.50 

TOTAL 


$101,534.96 

$339,098.47 

Out of the Country 


4,882.76 

225.00 

Alabama 


1,151.00 

650.00 

Arizona 


467.00 

— 0 — 

Arkansas 


486.00 

600.00 

California 


525.00 

166.66 

Colorado 


201.00 

150.00 

Connecticut 


202.47 

110.00 

District of Columbia 


280.00 

150.00 

Florida 


1,153.00 

180.00 

Georgia 


1,030.40 

1,102.00 

Illinois 


3,928.00 

20.00 

Indiana 


195.00 

100.00 


Continued— 
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REPORT OF GIVING . . . (Continued) 


AREAS 

OTHER 

CAMPAIGN 

Iowa 

7.50 

100.00 

Kansas 

41.00 

— 0 — 

Kentucky 

374.00 

35.00 

Louisiana 

1,153.00 

50.00 

Maine 

5.00 

50.00 

Maryland 

384.00 

50.00 

Massachusetts 

328.00 

195.01 

Michigan 

22.00 

30.00 

Minnesota 

25.00 

— 0— 

Missouri 

264.00 

50.00 

Nebraska 

28.00 

— 0 — 

New Jersey 

2,936.00 

92.00 

New Mexico 

71.00 

— 0— 

New York 

3,788.00 

650,561.83 

North Carolina 

1,154.20 

— 0 — 

Ohio 

682.00 

50.00 

Oklahoma 

11.00 

— 0 — 

Pennsylvania 

1,341.00 

440.00 

South Carolina 

278.00 

25.00 

Tennessee 

1,866.00 

1,530.00 

Texas 

6,123.10 

1,525.00 

Utah 

5.00 

— 0 — 

Virginia 

560.75 

155.00 

Washington 

55.00 

— 0 — 

West Virginia 

121.00 

— 0 — 

Wisconsin 

36.00 

— 0 — 

TOTAL 

$ 36,161.18 

$658,392.50 

Mississippi Churches Total 

100,770.85 

— 0 — 

GRAND TOTAL OF ALL AREAS 

$238,466.99 

$997,490.97 


(Includes Mississippi Area) 



Dean Jacoby (right) receives SI.500 unrestricted gift from Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
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Giving To Millsaps College 

Following is a list of individuals, businesses, foundations, and others who sup¬ 
ported the College’s advancement during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. 
Included among these contributors are many alumni, church friends and a num¬ 
ber of persons from the Jackson area business and industrial community. The 
list includes gifts for the Ford Foundation Challenge Grant Campaign, the 
Annual Fund, and general operations of the college. 


a 

Anonymous 

The A. S. Abell Company 
Foundation 

Miss Jo Anne Abernathy 
Mr. Thomas B. Abernathy 
Miss Elsie Abney 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. Abney, 
III 

Mr. Robert E. Abraham 
Mr. Fred Adams, Jr. 

Mrs. Marshall C. Adams 
Mr. and Mrs. Mounger F. Adams 
Aetna Life and Casualty Com¬ 
pany 

Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Aiuvalasit 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Aldridge 

Mrs. James W. Alexander 
Dr. John G. Alexander 
Mrs. Flavius Alford 
Mr. Geary S. Alford 
Mr. J. W. Alford 
The Rev. Jason A. Alford 
Miss Ruth Alford 
Dr. William C. Alford 
Mr. C. Paul Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Allen, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Harry R. Allen 
Mr. Henry V. Allen, Jr. 

Dr. Patrick G. Allen 

Dr. and Mrs. Tip If. Allen, Jr. 

Mrs. E. H. Alley 

The Rev. Rex Alman, Jr. 

Mr. Alexander A. Alston, Jr. 
American Oil Foundation 
Mr. Robert L. Ammons 
Mr. E. L. Anderson, Jr. 

Mrs. V. A. Anderson 

Mrs. William R. Anderson, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Anding 

Mr. George R. Andrews 
Mrs. Joe V. Anglin 
Mr. Eugene B. Antley 
The Rev. William F. Appleby 
Chaplain Robert N. Arinder 
Mrs. Virginia Armacost 
Mrs. Raymond T. Arnold 
Council of Assemblies of God 
Miss Mary K. Askew 
Mr. Lloyd G. Ator, Jr. 

Mrs. Richard J. Aubert 
Mr. John Michael Awad 
Dr. Larry B. Aycock 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ayres 

b 

Mr. E. H. Bacot 
Miss Marie Bacot 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon M. Bailey, 
Sr. 

Mr. Shellie M. Bailey 

Dr. T. A. Baines 

Mrs. F. A. Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle L. Baker 

Michael Baker, Jr., Inc. 

Mr. Charles W. Baley, Jr. 

Mr. William D. Balcord 
Mrs. Joe R. Ball, Jr. 

Dr. Francis E. Ballard 
Captain H. H. Ballard 
Dr. Richard B. Baltz 
Mrs. James E. Barbee 
The Rev. Ray K. Bardin 


The Rev. and Mrs. Sam S. 

Barefield 

Mr. Fred Allen Barfoot 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Barksdale, 

Sr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Hubert l.. 

Barlow 

Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Barnard 

Mrs. Charles C. Barnes 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Barnes 

Major and Mrs. John R. Barr 

Miss Evelyn Barron 

Mrs. Patrick K. Barron 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Barry 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bartlett 

Mrs. Ralph R. Bartsch 

Mrs. Emily MacDuff Barwick 

Dr. and Mrs. Ross F. Bass 

Dr. Blair E. Batson 

Mrs. Frank Bauman 

Dr. James E. Baxter 

Mr. Francis M. Beaird, Jr. 

Mr. W. A. Bealle 

Mr. T. Michael Beam 

Mr. Leslie H. Bear 

Miss Gabrielle B. Beard 

Mr. Walter C. Beard 

Mr. Kenneth M. Beasley 

Mrs. Ross H. Beck 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Bell, Jr. 

Mr. Bates D. Benson 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Bergmark 

Miss Christine Berry 

Mrs. Josephine M. Berry 

Miss Mary Berry 

Dr. Richard L. Berry 

Dr. Roy A. Berry 

Mr. Walter Berryhill 

Mrs. W. G. Bertschinger 

Binder & Bush, Attorneys 

Mr. Charles Birdsong 

The Rev. Audie C. Bishop 

Mrs. Lucie Mae Bishop 

Mrs. A. J. Blackmon 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Blair 

Mrs. Harriet E. Blilie 

The Rev. Henry C. Blount, Jr. 

Mr. James A. Blount 

Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Blount 

Major Richard B. R. Blount 

Dr. Richard L. Blount 

Lt. Col. Robert E. Blount, Jr. 

Mrs. Janice O. Blumenthal 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick E. 

Blumer 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mrs. Frances Boeckman 
Mrs. George Victor Bokas 
Mrs. W. A. Bolick 
Miss Harriet C. Boone 
Mr. Howard E. Boone, Sr. 

Mrs. Howard E. Boone, Jr. 

The Rev. Norman U. Boone 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Boone 

Mr. William J. Boone, III 

Dr. J. L. Booth 

Mr. Ralph B. Boozman 

The Borden Company 

Mr. C. A. Bostick 

Mr. Bryant Ridgway Boswell 

Dr. H. F. Boswell 

Mrs. J. D. Bourne, Jr. 

Mr. James H. Boutwell 
Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Bowen 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Bowers 
Mrs. Howard K. Bowman, Jr. 
Mr. Douglas G. Boyd 
Mrs. Jim A. Boyd 
Mrs. Virginia Hunt Boyette 
Mr. Jerry R. Boykin 


The Rev. A. J. Boyles 
Miss Janie M. Boyles 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Bradley 
Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Branch 
Dr. L. H. Brandon 
Dr. Carl D. Brannan 
Dr. R. A. Brannon, Jr. 

Miss Otie G. Branstetter 
Mr. L. L. Brantley, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Branton 
Mr. Jesse W. Brasher 
Mr. J. H. Bratton, Jr. 

Mrs. Annis Breland 
Mr. Fritz Breland, Jr. 

Mr. Edwin G. Brent 
Brent Towing Co., Inc. 

Miss Christine Brewer 
Mrs. Gary C. Bridges 
Mrs. E. L. Brien 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Barry Brindley 
Mr. It. C. Britt 

Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Broadwater 
Mr. C. W. Brooks 
Chaplain and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brooks 

Mr. Joseph II. Brooks, Jr. 

Mrs. M. H. Brooks 
Mr. A. Y. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Brown 
The Rev. Delbert E. Brown 
The Rev. Dudley Brown 
Mr. Ernest W. Brown 
Mr. James C. Brown 
Mrs. James F. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. Rex I. Brown 
Mr. W. T. Brown 
Mr. Walter R. Brown 
Dr. Walter U. Brown, Jr. 

Mrs. William T. Brown, Jr. 

Miss Leila J. Bruce 

Dr. James D. Brumfield 

Mrs. Shirley M. Brumfield 

Mr. J. R. Bryant 

Mrs. John 1". Buchanan 

Miss Virginia Buckner 

Mr. Billy M. Bufkin 

Miss Carolyn Bufkin 

Mrs. D. W. Bufkin 

Mr. W. E. Bufkin 

Dr. W. J. Bufkin 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Buie 

Mr. Webster M. Buie, Jr. 

Dr. Cal W. Bullock 

Mrs. H. Beau Burch 

Dr. Audley Burford 

Dr. Hugh J. Burford 

Mr. and Mrs. Pat S. Burke 

The Rev. Ivan Burnett, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. James P. 
Burnett 

Mrs. J. V. Burnham 

Mrs. B. E. Burris 

Mr. William R. Burt 

Mr. John L. Burwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Burwell, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Bush 

Mr. Carl J. Bush 

The Rev. Fred J. Bush 

Mrs. M. M. Bush 

The Rev. J. B. Buskirk 

Mr. Charles M. Butler 

Miss Ella Lou Butler 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Butler 

Dr. Tarver Butler 

The Rev. S. M. Butts 

Mrs. L. E. Buzarde, Jr. 

c 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cabell 


Mr. Thomas H. Cabell 

Dr. C. E. Cain 

The Rev. J. B. Cain 

Mr. Clois J. Caldwell 

Mrs. Marjorie Caldwell 

The Rev. Frank A. Calhoun 

Mrs. Neal Calhoun 

Mr. Robert L. Calhoun 

Dr. Claude G. Callender 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Cameron 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Campbell 

Mr. James B. Campbell 

Mr. John B. Campbell 

Mrs. E. S. Candidus 

Mr. Rex D. Cannon 

Mrs. Guy M. Carlon 

Miss Cathy S. Carlson 

Mr. Charles E. Carmichael 

Mr. H. D. Carmichael 

Mr. J. Henry Carney 

Mr. Travis T. Carpenter 

Mrs. Joe W. Carr 

Mr. Oscar C. Carr, Jr. 

Mrs. Joe Carraway 
Miss Irene Carroll 
The Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Car- 
roll 

Carter Jewelers 
Mrs. Allie Carruth 
The Rev. Paul Carruth 
Dr. Thomas A. Carruth 
Mr. Charles A. Carter 
Mrs. R. C. Carter 
Mr. Sam P. Carter 
The Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Case 

Mr. Allen T. Cassity 
Mr. Craig Castle 
Mr. Philip M. Catchings 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Catledge 
Mrs. Helen Welch Cavalier 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris M. Caver 
Mrs. Clinton M. Cavett 
Dr. and Mrs. James R. Cavett, 
Jr. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Cavin 
The Rev. Vernon Chalfant 
Mrs. Sid S. Champion, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Chaney 
Mrs. Jerry C. L. Chang 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy K. Chapman 
Mrs. Charles M. Chapman 
The Rev. and Mrs. Jerry D. 

Chapman 

Mrs. Joe B. Chapman, Jr. 

Mr. Henry E. Chatham, Jr. 

Mrs. Mattie M. Chatham 
Mr. E. M. Chatoney 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds Cheney 
The Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Cheney, 
II 

Mrs. H. L. E. Chenoweth 
Mrs. Billy O. Cherry 
Mrs. James K. Child, Jr. 

Mrs. Wendell A. Childs 

First Christian Church, Jackson 

Mrs. Loie Christie 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Christmas 

Mr. Neal W. Cirlot, Sr. 

Mrs. Marvin F. Ciskowski 
Lt. Cdr. Kathleen Clardy 
Mrs. F. R. Clark 
The Rev. C. C. Clark 
The Rev. and Mrs. Duncan A. 
Clark 

Mr. Eric C. Clark 
Mrs. Ernest B. Clark 

Mr. Grover C. Clark, Jr. 

Mrs. Robbie Clark 
Mr. Julian L. Clark 
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Mr. Larry E. Clark 
Mr. Leonard E. Clark 
Mr. Lester Clark, Jr. 

The Rev. Roy C. Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. N. E. Clarkson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Clayton 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh H. Clegg 

Mrs. R. H. Clegg 

Mr. Andre Clemandot, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack It. Clement 
Dr. and Mrs. William R. Clement 
Dr. Cooper C. Clements, Jr. 

Mrs. Charles Cobbe 
Miss Joy Cockrell 
Mr. Marvin A. Cohen 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy R. Coile 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Coker 
Mr. Hunter McKelva Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam G. Cole 
Mr. Richard Coleman 
Mrs. Tom Coleman 
Major Victor S. Coleman 
Mrs. Clifton G. Collins, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster E. Collins 
Mr. Henry B. Collins, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy P. Collins 
Mrs. Samuel L. Collins 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen E. Collins 
Mr. Wesley Harris Collins 
Colonial Baking Company 
Mr. Charles D. Coltharp 
Mrs. Hester L. Combs 
Mr. William W. Combs 
Dr. and Mrs. James B. Conerly 
The Rev. Robert H. Conerly 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company 
Mr. C. Willis Connell 
The Rev. and Mrs. James S. 
Conner 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucian Conner 
Dr. Weir Conner 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ray Con¬ 
verse 

Mr. Dugger E. Cook 
Mr. G. P. Cook 

The Rev. and Mrs. John H. Cook 

Dr. and Mrs. M. Olin Cook 

Mr. Wallace L. Cook 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Cook 

Mrs. Robin Coomer 

Mrs. Joel Cooper 

Mr. Robert E. Cooper 

Mr. T. M. Cooper 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Corban 

Dr. and Mrs. M. S. Corban 

Mr. George C. Cortright, Jr. 

Miss Louise Cortright 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Costas 

Mr. Victor B. Cotten 

Dr. H. B. Cottrell 

Mrs. Magnolia Coullet 

Dr. Eugene H. Countiss 

Miss Ella V. Courtney 

Mr. Joseph R. Cowart 

Mrs. Penelope J. W. Cox 

Miss Dolores Jeanne Craft 

Miss Elizabeth Craig 

Dr. Herbert R. Craig 

Mrs. Berry Crain 

Mr. Stephen V. Cranford 

Mrs. D. W. Crawford 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Crawford 

Miss Charity Crisler 

Miss Eugenia C. Crisler 

Mr. John W. Crisler 

Mr. Horace Crosby, Jr. 

Mrs. Tom O. Crosby, Jr. 

Mr. William J. Crosby 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Croswell 
Dr. and Mrs. William L. Crouch 
Mrs. H. F. Crout 
Mr. William R. Crout 
Mr. Charles L. Crumbley 
The Rev. Lonnie A. Cumberland 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Cummings 
Mrs. Earl Cunningham 
Mrs. P. E. Cunningham 
The Rev. and Mrs. George T. 
Currey 

Mr. Haver C. Currie 
M- Sem Weeks Currie 
Miss Zorah Curry 
Mrs. G. W. Curtis 
Mr. J. Torrey Curtis 
The Rev. Ed Curtis 
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Dr. and Mrs. C. Harwell Dabbs 

Mr. and Mrs. George Dahlin, Jr. 

Mrs. Dan H. Dane 

Mrs. Helen Daniel 

Daniel, Coker, Horton, Bell 

Mr. Edwin C. Daniels 

Mr. Ronnie Daughdrill 

Mr. David E. Davidson, Jr. 


Mr. William G. Duck 

Miss Annie Dunn 

Mr. Read P. Dunn, Jr. 

The Rev. Millsaps Dye, Jr. 
Mrs. William M. Dye, Jr. 
Mrs. George C. Dyer 
Mr. Marvin S. Dyess, Jr. 
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Mr. Jack Eady 
Mrs. Frank Eakin, Jr. 

Chaplain Henry N. Easley 

The Rev. Roy A. Eaton 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Ecton 

Miss Mary A. Edge 

Miss Doris A. Edin 

McGraw Edison Company 

Dr. Boyd C. Edwards 

Dr. Harold Edwards 

Dr. James B. Edwards, III 

Mr. John F. Egger 

Dr. John F. Egger, Jr. 

The Rev. W. L. Elkin 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Elkins, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oral B. Elliott 

Mrs. Bettv G. Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Z. Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. Truman W. Ellis 

The Rev. Alfred M. Ellison, Jr. 

Dr. Albert E. Elmore 

Mrs. Ruby Ely 

Mr. R. C. Embry 

Mrs. Francis M. Emerson, Jr. 

Mr. J. O. Emmerich 

Mrs. Rome A. Emmons, Jr. 

Mrs. I. C. Enochs 

The Rev. Rod L. Entrekin 

Equitable Life 

Mrs. Charles A. Ernst 

Mr. Eugene M. Ervin 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremy J. Eskridge 

Mrs. Gerald Eure 

Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Ewing 

Mr. R. L. Ezelle, Jr. 

Mrs. R. L. Ezelle, Sr. 

Mr. William S. Ezelle 
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Faculty Wives Club 
The Rev. Thomas B. Fanning 
Mr. William E. Farlow 
Mrs. Kenenth L. Farmer 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Fatherree 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Fatherree 


Mrs. Ann E. Davis 

Mrs. Carolyn Paine Davis 

The Rev. and Mrs. Cliff Davis 

Miss Dorothy May Davis 

Mr. Harper Davis 

Mr. John T. Davis, III 

Mr. Mendell M. Davis 

Mr. Russell C. Davis 

Dr. Wilkes H. Davis, Jr. 

Mr. Royce H. Dawkins, Jr. 

Mrs. Allan J. Dawson 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenner Day, Jr. 

Mr. W. H. Day 

The Rev. Garland C. Dean, Jr. 

Mrs. Walter Lee Dean 

Mr. Dewey S. Dearman 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Deaton 

Deering Milliken Service 

Delta Exploration Co., Inc. 

Mr. L. A. Demos 
Dr. C. H. Denser, Jr. 

Deposit Guaranty National Bank 
Mrs. Wayne E. Derrington 
Mr. Kenneth Dew 
The Rev. C. Edward DeWeese 
Mrs. C. W. Dibble 
Mrs. Rhuel P. Dickinson 
The Rev. and Mrs. N. A. Dick¬ 
son 

Mr. Ollie Dillon 

Mr. T. H. Dinkins, Jr. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Dixon, Jr. 
Mrs. C. V. Dodd, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dodge 
Mr. Ronnie Dodson 
The Rev. Blanton Doggett 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Doggett 
Mrs. Mary Dolan 
Mrs. Genta D. Doner 
Mr. Richard J. Dorman 
Mr. George T. Dorris 
Brigadier General Henry Dorris 
Mrs. Mary G. Dorroh 
Mrs. Joyce N. Dortch 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilford C. Doss, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Leo Douglas 

Mrs. Robert C. Dow 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Dowdy 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Dowling 

Mr. R. S. Downer 

Mrs. Nye Doxey 

Mrs. F. H. Drake 

Mr. Michael B. Drane 

Mrs. Alma B. Dubard 

Mr. Jack M. Dubard 

Mrs. L. A. Dubard 

Miss Esther L. Dubuisson 


Mr. Kenneth P. Faust 
Mrs. T. D. Faust, Jr. 

Mrs. George H. Faxon 
Dr. Julian B. Feibelman 
Mr. Kurt L. Feldmann 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Felsher, 
Jr. 

Dr. James S. Ferguson 
Mr. Wayne E. Ferrell, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Field, Jr. 
Mrs. James O. Field 
Mrs. Jerome F. Field 
Mr. W. T. Fields 
Mrs. J. H. Files 
Miss Bama Finger 
Bishop Homer E. Finger, Jr. 
Miss Marietta Finger 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association 

First National Bank, Clarksdale 
Mrs. Sara R. Flannes 
The Rev. G. Harold Fleming 
Mr. J. H. Fleming 
Mrs. Kathryn Fleming 
Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Flournoy, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Flowers 
Miss Leslie Jeanne Floyd 
Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin P. Folk, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Folwell 
The Ford Foundation 
The Rev. Don Fortenberry 
Mr. Carl H. Foster, Jr. 

Mr. Frank P. Foster 
John Barr Foster Insurance 
Mr. W. B. Fowler 
Mrs. Hal T. Fowlkes, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Thomas 
Fowlkes 

Mr. J. C. Franklin, Jr. 

Bishop Marvin A. Franklin 
Mrs. Kenneth I. Franks 
Dr. Arden O. French 
Mrs. C. Coleman Frye, Jr. 

Mrs. William W. Fuller 
Mr. Paul M. Fulton 
The Rev. Travis Fulton 
Mr. Lester L. Furr 
Miss Margaret R. Furr 
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Mrs. J. Magee Gabbert 
Mr. James T. Gabbert, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ewin D. Gaby, Jr. 
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Mr. John Gaddis 

Mr. Ray Gallagher 

Dr. Andrew F. Gallman 

Mr. Charles B. Galloway 

Mrs. E. H. Galloway 

Miss Frances A. Galloway 

Mr. Hugh A. Gamble 

Mrs. Thomas A. Gamblin 

Mrs. Michael R. Gannett 

Mrs. Lynn H. Gardner 

Mr. and Mrs. John Garrard, Jr. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Gaston, Jr. 

General Electric Foundation 

Mr. James Kerry Gentry 

Mrs. Lula J. Gentry 

Mrs. Jessie C. Geraghty 

Mrs. Charles C. Gerald 

Miss Martha Gerald 

Mr. Charles R. Gerardy 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Gerstein 

Mrs. Larry Gibbons 

Mrs. Carolyn D. Gibson 

Mr. Marvin Gieger 

Dr. Thomas D. Giles 

Miss Elvie Lee Gillis 

Mr. Gary C. Ginn 

Mr. John Fredrick Gipson 

Miss Dorothy M. Gladney 

Mr. James H. Godbold, Jr. 

Miss Mary Godbold 

Mr. Chauncey R. Godwin 

Mrs. W. Thad Godwin, Jr. 

Miss Margaret Gooch 
Mrs. W. F. Goodman 
Mr. W. F. Goodman, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Goodsell 
Dr. Alex Gordon, Jr. 

Mr. David Gordon 

Dr. James D. Gordon 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Gorman 

Mr. Lance Goss, Jr. 

Mrs. Robert W. Gough 
Mr. Robert S. Graham 
Mr. John T. Grant 
Mrs. Aden Graves 
Mrs. Anne C. Graves 
Dr. Benjamin B. Graves 
Miss Nora C. Graves 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Graves 
Mrs. Lawrence C. Gray 
Greater Mississippi Life Insur¬ 
ance Company 
Mr. Jack M. Greaves 
Mr. E. H. Green 
Mrs. E. H. Green, Jr. 

Mr. Garner W. Green 

Mrs. John E. Green 

Mrs. Paul G. Green 

Miss Emily Greener 

Mr. O. T. Greenlee 

Mr. George E. Greenway 

Mr. John L. Greenway 

Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Greer 

Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Greer 

Mrs. Jane L. Gresley 

Mr. A. C. Griffin 

Chaplain and Mrs. James W. 

Griffis, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Roy A. 

Grisham 

Mr. Roy A. Grisham, Jr. 

Miss Sophia G. Grittman 

Mr. Shelby M. Grubbs 

Mr. John L. Guest 

The Rev. Clarence N. Guice 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Mr. Harry E. Gulledge 

Dr. C. H. Gunn, Jr. 

Mrs. Thomas L. Guyton 
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Mrs. Adalee M. Haden 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hagaman 

Mr. John H. Hager 

Mr. John R. Hailman 

Hale and Bowen 

Dr. Graham L. Hales, Jr. 

Miss Anita M. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde W. Hall 

Mrs. D. H. Hall 

Mrs. J. D. Hall 

Mr. Maurice H. Hall, Sr. 

Miss Ruth Ann Hall 

The Honorable Toxey Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hallford 

Mrs. Bessie S. Ham 

Mr. Lawrence M. Hamberlin 

Mr. John E. Hamby 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Hamby 

Mrs. Charlotte Hamilton 

The Rev. Jones IS. Hamilton 

Mrs. Joshua P. Hamilton 

Mrs. Lurline C. Hamilton 

The Rev. W. R. Hammontree 

The Rev. David R. Hamrick 


John Hancock Mutual Life 

James Hand Foundation 

Mr. William T. Hankins 

Mrs. John Joseph Hannifan 

Miss Emily Ann Hanson 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hardin 

Mr. Oscar L. Hardin 

Mr. Paul D. Hardin 

Mrs. William G. Hardin 

Dr. and Mrs. William J. Hardin 

Mrs. Willard Harding 

Mrs. R. C. Hardy 

Mrs. William I. Hare 

Mrs. Mary Harkins 

Mr. Alex P. Harmon 

Mr. Francis Harmon 

Mr. N. R. Harmon 

Mrs. Jimmy Harpole, Jr. 

Mr. Robert F. Harrell 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan H. Harrigill 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Harrigill 
The Rev. David A. Harris 
Mr. G. M. Harris, Jr. 

Mr. James O. Harris 

Miss Kathryn Harris 

Mrs. Cecil Harrison 

Mr. Garland C. Harrison 

Miss Mary Hartley 

Mr. Wirt T. Harvey 

Mrs. H. G. Hase 

Dr. Robert A. Hassell 

Mr. Gerald J. Hasselman 

Mrs. Karl W. Hatten 

Mr. William L. Hawkins 

Dr. Shin Hayao 

Miss Phyllis Hayes 

Mrs. Edith B. Hays 

Mr. William A. Hays 

The Rev. Sidney A. Head 

Mrs. Charles Headrick 

Mrs. Clifford Hearon 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. Hearon 

The Rev. H. L. Heath 

Mr. Avit J. Hebert 

Mrs. Nellie K. Hederi 

Miss Carol L. Hederman 

The Hederman Family 

Mrs. Emily P. Heinen 

Mr. Harry D. Helman 

Mrs. J. E. Helms 

Mr. W. S. Henley 

Mrs. J. P. Henry 

The Rev. Robert T. Henry 

Mrs. Elva Hensley 

Mrs. Gordon H. Hensley 

Hercules Incorporated 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Herm 

Mr. J. M. Hester 

Mr. Raymond B. Hester 

Mrs. Martha Sue Hattchen 

The Rev. John A. Higginbotham 

Mrs. Benton Hilbun 

Mrs. J. J. Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hilton 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley R. Hinds 

Dr. Merrill O. Hines 

Mrs. Henry M. Hinkle 

Mr. Boyd L. Hobbs 

Mrs. W. E. Hobbs 

Dr. and Mrs. Louis Hodges 

Mr. Frederick T. Hoff 

Mrs. C. David Hogsett 

Mrs. James D. Holden 

Mrs. William D. Holford 

Mrs. J. M. Holiman, Jr. 

Mr. Fred O. Holladay 
Mrs. Robert B. Holland 
Miss Margaret R. Hollingsworth 
Dr. R. T. Hollingsworth 
Mrs. P. M. Hollis 
The Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Hollo¬ 
man 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holman, Jr. 
Mr. Alan R. Holmes 
Mr. Emmett Ross Holmes 
Mr. Richard M. B. Holmes 
The Rev. and Mrs. Wilton S. 
Holston 

Mrs. J. B. Honeycutt 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
Hontzas 

Mr. Orvel E. Hooker 
The Florence O. Hopkins Chari¬ 
table Fund 

Mrs. Oliver M. Hopkins, Jr. 

Miss Lizzie Horn 
Mrs. Bessie Givens Horton 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hough. Jr. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Hough 
Household Finance Foundation 
Mrs. Grace F. Houston 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Houston, Jr. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Houston 

Mr. Wayne D. Howard 
Dr. John B. Howell, Jr. 

Dr. John M. Howell 
Mrs. James R. Howerton 


Miss Caroline Howie 

Mr. Carl Howorth 

Mr. Joseph M. Howorth 

The Rev. C. Ray Hozendorf 

Miss Dorothy Hubbard 

Mr. John R. Hubbard 

Mrs. Marion Dubard Hubbard 

Mrs. Charles M. Hubbert 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Huddleston 

Miss Barbara S. Hudson 

Mr. David Mitchell Hudson 

Dr. J. Manning Hudson 

Dr. and Mrs. Yeager Hudson 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Huggins 

Mr. Burnett N. Hull, Jr. 

Mr. Calvin Hull 
Miss May T. Hull 
Mrs. Gertrude P. Hullum 
Miss Sarah A. Hulsey 
Humble Oil Education Founda¬ 
tion 

The Rev. Joseph T. Humphries 
Dr. B. M. Hunt 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Hunt, 
Jr. 

Dr. Rolfe L. Hunt 

Mrs. Marvin T. Hurdle 

Mr. David D. Husband 

Dr. and Mrs. Lowell S. Husband 

Mr. Ralph H. Hutto, Jr. 

Mrs. Lee A. Hyde, III 
Mr. George W. Hymers 
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Mrs. Paul J. Illk 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Dr. H. B. Ivy 
Mrs. W. H. Izard 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Jacks 
Mrs. H. Grady Jackson, Jr. 

Mrs. O. W. Jackson 
Colonel Preston L. Jackson 
Jackson Coca Cola Bottling Com¬ 
pany 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jacobs 
Mr. M. C. Jacobs 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Jacobs 
Dr. and Mrs. Harold S. Jacoby 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn James 
Miss Ann E. Jenkins 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Jenkins, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Marks W. Jenkins 
Mrs. Robert Jepsen, Jr. 

Mr. N. F. Johannessen 
Mrs. Ann Webb Johnson 
The Rev. and Mrs. C. R. John¬ 
son 

Mr. David Butler Johnson 
Mr. E. O. Johnson 
Mr. William Brett Johnson 
Mrs. Ayrlene McGahey Jones 
Mr. C. Edmonson Jones 
Mr. D. Lowell Jones 
Mrs. Darrell L. Jones, Jr. 

Miss Elliott Jones 
Dr. George H. Jones 
The Rev. and Mrs. George K. 
Jones 

Mrs. George R. Jones 

Mr. Harris A. Jones 

Mrs. Hattie Rae Jones 

Mr. Howard S. Jones 

Mrs. John Grant Jones 

Miss Justine Jones 

Mr. M. D. Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Merritt E. Jones 

Miss Miriam E. Jones 

Dr. R. Lanier Jones 

Mrs. Richard Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom C. Jones 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Jones 

Miss Virginia Anne Jones 

Dr. Warren C. Jones 

Mr. William Jones, Jr. 

Dr. William B. Jones 

Mr. William R. Jones, Jr. 

Mrs. H. L. Jordan 
Miss Mary C. Jordan 
Dr. Richard H. Jost 
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The Kahn Trust 
Mrs. R. R. Kain 
Miss Kathy Kaminer 
Mrs. Eunice D. Karow 
Mrs. Anne W. Karstedt 
The Rev. Robert L. Kates 


Mr. B. L. Kearney 

Mr. and Mrs. Wylie V. Kees 

The Rev. E. A. Kelly 

Miss Rebecca Kelly 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Kemp 

Mr. Lee S. Kendrick 

Miss Cherry Kenesson 

Miss Edna May Kennedy 

Dr. Robert A. Kennedy 

Mr. William B. Kerr 

Mrs. Tom L. Ketchings 

Mr. Edward A. Khayat 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Kimball 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Kimbrell 

Mrs. Douglas Banks King 

Mrs. Joel G. King, Jr. 

Chaplain and Mrs. R. Edwin 
King, Jr. 

Dr. Richard F. Kinnaird 
Mrs. R. N. Kittrell 
Kiwanis Club, Jackson 
Mr. Harland L. Knight 
Mr. Hermes H. Knoblock 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Knox 
Mrs. George P. Koribanic 
The Krystal Company 
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Mr. Heber Ladner 
Mr. Donald H. Laird 
Mr. Edward D. Lamar 
Lamar Outdoor, Inc. 

Mr. Clifton G. Lamb, Jr. 

Mrs. J. Harry Lamblin 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Lampton 

Dr. T. D. Lampton 

Miss Linda Lane 

Mr. and Mrs. Rabian Lane 

Mrs. William F. Lane 

Mrs. T. F. Larche, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Langford 
Mrs. T. F. Larche 
Mrs. T. F. Larche, Sr. 

Larco Drilling Company 
Mrs. H. F. Latimer 
Miss Jennifer Laurence 
Mr. G. R. Lawrence 
Miss Mildred W. Lawrence 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Lee, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Clay F. Lee 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Lee, Jr. 

Mrs. Walter R. Lee 
The Rev. J. W. Leggett, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. Willard 
Leggett, III 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Leggett, 
Jr. 

Mr. Charles C. Lehman 

Mrs. Thomas Lemaire 

Mrs. Joseph D. Lemieux 

Dr. James H. Lemly 

Mr. Theron Lemly 

Miss Annie W. Lester 

Mr. William W. Lester 

Dr. R. W. Levanway 

The Rev. and Mrs. Don D. Lewis 

The Rev. E. D. Lewis 

Dr. and Mrs. Earl T. Lewis 

Lewis Grocer Company 

The Rev. Huntley C. Lewis 

Mr. J. Howard Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Lewis 

Mr. Leon E. Lewis, Jr. 

Mr. Morris Lewis, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Lewis, III 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Liberty 
The Rev. and Mrs. Sale Lily 
Mrs. Jeanette P. Lind 
Mrs. Robert N. Lindenborn 
The Rev. J. A. Lindsey 
Miss Mary V. Lindsey 
Mr. J. Walton Lipscomb 
Mrs. Walton Lipscomb 
Mr. William Beck Lipscomb 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney A. Little 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Livesay 

Mr. David A. Livingston 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Baldwin Lloyd 

Miss Frances Loeb 
Mr. Frank W. Loflin 
The Rev. and Mrs. Jack M. Lof¬ 
lin 

Mrs. E. A. Loftin 
Mr. Floyd L. Looney, Sr. 

Mr. W. E. Loper, Jr. 

Mrs. C. W. Lorance 
Mr. T. E. Lott 
Lott Vendors Inc. 

The Rev. W. R. Lott, Jr. 

Miss Ary Lotterhos 
Mrs. N. Otto Loven 
Dr. Charles F. Lowe 
Mr. T. Jasper Lowe 
Miss Amanda Lowther 
Mr. Edwin W. Lowther 
Luke and Bowron 
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Mr. Edward Bernard Luke 
Mrs. Robert S. Lumsden 
Mrs. Roger M. Lyda 
Mrs. Don J. Lynch 
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Mrs. Paul D. Mabry, Jr. 

Mrs. Leise J. MacDuff 
Mr. D. U. Maddox 
Dr. and Mrs. George L. Maddox, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Frances G. Magee 
Magnolia State Foundation 
The Rev. Frank B. Mangum 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Merle Mann 
Mr. William P. Manning 
Mr. M. C. Mansell 
Mr. Randolph Mansfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutton Marks 
Miss Lynn Marshall 
Mrs. A. W. Martin Jr. 

Mr. D. D. Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. David Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Martin, Jr. 

Miss June Martin 

Mrs. Lawrence B. Martin 

Mr. Paul E. Martin 

Dr. Raymond S. Martin, Jr. 

Mrs. W. W. Martin, Jr. 

Mrs. Dick Mason, III 
Mrs. Virginia Massengill 
Mrs. C. W. Massey 
The Rev. L. L. Matheny 
The Rev. and Mrs. R. M. Ma¬ 
theny 

Mr. Clyde H. Mathews 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Matulich 
Miss Eugenia Mauldin 
Mrs. Joe H. Maw 
The Rev. Aubrey C. Maxted 
Miss Melaine A. Maxwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert May 
Mrs. William W. May 
Mrs. W. C. Mayfield, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Maynor 

Dr. Robert M. Mayo 

The Rev. Roy D. McAlilly 

Mr. Robert E. McArthur 

McCarty Enterprises 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe B. McCaskill 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. McCleese 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond McClin- 
ton 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon McCluer 
Mrs. Delta Stevens McClure 
Mrs. Wilda G. McConaughy 
Mrs. Jack McCormick 
Mr. James Q. McCormick 
The Rev. and Mrs. James R. 
McCormick 

Dr. Martin L. McCormick, Sr. 

Mr. W. F. McCormick 
Mrs. Harry W. McCraw 
Mrs. Louis H. McCraw 
Mrs. Louis H. McCraw, Jr. 

Mr. Dan McCullen 

Miss Linda McCulloch 

Mrs. J. W. McDaniel 

Mr. and Mrs. Max H. McDaniel 

Mrs. R. F. McDonald, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. F. McDonnell 
Mrs. G. E. McDougal 
Miss Margaret McDougal 
Major Graves H. McDowall 
Mrs. John McEachin 
Dr. and Mrs. John D. McEachin 
Dr. L. Ben McEachin 
Mr. F. W. McEwen 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Mc- 
Gehee 

Mr. Clarence A. McGregor 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. McGregor 
Mrs. Curtis R. McHorse 
Dr. Tom S. McHorse 
Mrs. John L. Mclnnis, III 
The Rev. and Mrs. David Mc¬ 
Intosh 

Mr. Edwin P. McKaskel 
Mr. Daniel D. McKee 
Miss Edwina McKee 
Dr. Robert L. McKinley, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. W. McKinley 

Mrs. A. C. McLaurin 

Mr. D. G. McLaurin 

Mrs. Albert H. McLemore 

Mr. J. S. McManus 

Mr. and Mrs. David McMullan 

Mr. and Mrs. Dillard McMullan 

Mr. W. P. McMullan, Sr. 

Mr. William McMurtray 
Mr. David C. McNair 
Mr. Thomas W. McNair 



Mr. R. A. McRee, Jr. 

Miss Ann Holmes McShane 
Mrs. Paul T. Meacham 
Mrs. T. G. Meaders, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Mead¬ 
ows 

Mrs. Fred D. Measels 
Mr. Doug Medley 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Meisburg 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Founda¬ 
tion 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Cal Michel Insurance Agency 
Mid State Construction Company 
Miss Bessie Maude Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Miller, Jr. 
Miss Marjorie Miller 
Miller Oil Purchasing Company 
Dr. William O. Miller 
Miss Mary Lain Mills 
Millsaps Panhellenic Council 
Millsaps Faculty Club 
Miss Lucy W. Millsaps 
Mr. Robert Mims 
Dr. J. Ernest Mincy 
Mr. Alton F. Minor 
Mississippi Bedding Company 
Mississippi Foundation of Inde¬ 
pendent Colleges 
Mississippi Power and Light 
Company 

Mississippi Valley Gas Founda¬ 
tion 

Dr. and Mrs. Don Mitchell 

Mrs. Larry Mitchell 

Mr. Michael Mitias 

Mr. Don McGehee Mizell 

Miss Susan Moak 

Mobil Foundation Inc. 

Mrs. Mike Mockbee, Jr. 

Mrs. J. N. C. Moffat 
The Rev. W. Curtis Moffat 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey Moncrief 
Mrs. Linda B. Montgomery 
Mr. Sam R. Moody 
Mr. Basil E. Moore 
Miss Elise H. Moore 
Mrs. James L. Moore 
Chaplain and Mrs. Jess W. 
Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Moore 
Mrs. R. B. Moore 
The Rev. R. G. Moore 
Dr. and Mrs. Ross H. Moore 
Mr. William T. Moore 
Mrs. Lidio O. Mora 
Miss Mildred L. Morehead 
Mrs. Rachel B. Morehead 
Mr. A. N. Morgan 
Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Morgan 
Dr. J. D. Morgan 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Morrow, III 
Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
Morse 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Mory 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Mosby, Jr. 
Mrs. Donald C. Mosley 
Mr. C. U. Mounger 
The Rev. Dwyn M. Mounger 
Mr. William H. Mounger 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Mullins, 
III 

Dr. William H. Murdock, Jr. 

Dr. William F. Murrah 
Miss Kathryn Murray 
Mrs. Dan S. Murrell 
Dr. Charles M. Murry 
Miss Mary Miller Murry 
Mr. J. Davis Musselwhite 
Mutual of New York 
Miss Margaret Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Myers 
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The Rev. Leonard L. Nabors, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard W. Naef 

Miss Dorothy A. Nash 

Mrs. James L. Nation 

National Merit Scholarship 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Navarro 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Nay 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Naylor, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Naylor 

Mrs. William S. Neal 

Mrs. C. L. Neill 

The Rev. John Lambert Neill 

Miss Sarah C. Neitzel 

Mrs. George O. Nelson 

Mrs. Rose D. Nelson 

Mr. Rush E. Netterville, Jr. 

Dr. Jimmie D. Newell, Jr. 

Mr. Fred J. Newman, III 
Mrs. Mary Etta Newsom 
The Rev. James Newsome 




Mr. Isaac A. Newton 
Mrs. James A. Nicholas, Jr. 

The Rev. Charles W. Nicholson 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Nicholson 
Miss Jean Nicholson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nicholson, 
Jr. 

Mrs. H. P. Noland 
Mrs. Bruce M. Norman 
Mrs. Rachel S. Norris 
Miss Norma Norton 
Mrs. John A. Norwood 
Mrs. Jerry D. Novak 
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Mr. James F. Oaks 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. O’Briant 

Mr. Joseph W. O’Callaghan 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald O’Connor 

Mrs. Martha Odom 

Mr. James Ogden 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Edwin Orr, III 

Mr. Max B. Ostner, Jr. 

Mr. Dale O. Overmyer 
Mr. Davis Owen 
Mrs. J. T. Oxner, Jr. 


P 

Mr. Robert H. Padgett 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie J. Page, Jr. 

Mr. Lawrence G. Painter, Jr. 

Dr. William H. Parker, Jr. 

Dr. Marion P. Parker 

Mr. Roy A. Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Parker 

Dr. William H. Parker, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Parks, Jr. 

Mrs. Aubra Parman 

Mr. Robert H. Parnell 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Parsons 

Mrs. Henry D. Pate 

Mrs. Henry P. Pate 

Miss Emmy Lou Patton 

Mr. G. E. Patton 

The Rev. Howard T. Payne 

The Rev. John P. Payne 

Mr. D. M. Pearson, Jr. 

The Rev. Milton Jay Peden 
Mr. R. D. Peets 
Mr. and Mrs. Randolph D. Peets, 
Jr. 

Bishop E. J. Pendergrass 
Mr. Dick Pepper 
Miss Linda Ruth Perkins 
Miss Patricia Ann Perry 
Mrs. Jinx Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Peveto 
Mrs. E. H. Peyton 
Phi Mu Fraternity 
Mr. John C. Philley 
Mr. Carl W. Phillips 
Mrs. Ralph T. Phillips 
Dr. W. A. Philp 
Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Pickett 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Pickett, 
Jr. 

The Rev. Joseph C. Pickett 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Pickett, Jr. 

Mrs. L. G. Pierson 

The Rev. Charles H. Pigott 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel O. Pigott 

Dr. and Mrs. E. Ray Platig 

Mr. Barry Kyle Plunkett 

Mr. Francis Polanski 

The Rev. D. W. Poole 

Mrs. John B. Pope 

The Rev. Ralph Porter 

Mrs. Hazel H. Portwood 

Dr. and Mrs. Franz A. Posey 

Mrs. Samuel H. Poston 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Potter 

Dr. and Mrs. James D. Powell 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe J. Powell 

Dr. and Mrs. William F. Powell 

The Rev. T. O. Prewitt 

Mr. Charlie Price 

Mr. Joseph Price 

Mr. Milton E. Price 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Priddy 

Mr. Julian D. Prince 

Mrs. W. K. Prince 

The Producers Council 

Jackson Council of PTA 

Nugent and Pullen Insurance 

Mrs. Carroll P. Putzel 

Mrs. Deborah Davis Pyle 

The Rev. Marvin R. Pyron 


q 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll L. Quin 







r 

Lieutenant Charles Rains 
Miss Vicki Ramsay 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Ramsey 
Mr. Tommy Ranager 
Mr. Edward L. Ranck 
The Rev. Charles L. Randle 
Mrs. C. L. Randolph 
Dr. J. J. Ratliff, Jr. 

Mr. John Ray, Jr. 

Miss Esther Read 
Mrs. Charles E. Reaves 
Miss Anita B. Reed 
Mrs. Bryant A. Reed, Jr. 

Mr. Jack R. Reed 
Dr. Ernest P. Reeves 
Miss Nina H. Reeves 
Reid McGee and Company 
Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Reiff 
Mrs. T. E. Reiff 
Mrs. Helen Reilly 
Mrs. Jane B. Renka 
Reserve Officers Association 
Dr. George E. Reves 
Mr. E. Guy Reynolds 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Earl Rhea 
Mrs. C. E. Rhett 
Mr. H. J. Rhodes 
Miss Aline Richardson 
Captain Daphne Richardson 
Mrs. Smith Richardson 
Mrs. Thomas G. Richardson 
Miss Mary Neal Richerson 
The Rev. W. R. Richerson 
Mrs. Donald E. Richmond 
Richton Tie & Timber Co. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Ricketts 
Mr. John B. Ricketts 
Dr. Henry C. Ricks, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Ridgway 
Mr. C. R. Ridgway, Jr. 

Dr. James E. Ridgway 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Ridgway 
Mr. W. B. Ridgway 
Dr. W. S. Ridgway, II 
Miss Ellnora Riecken 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Riecken, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin A. Riggs 

Mr. Frank A. Riley 

Mrs. W. G. Riley 

Mr. Arnold A. Ritchie 

Mrs. Richard Rivers 

Mrs. John Gordon Roach, Jr. 

Dr. Felix C. Robb 
Mrs. Louise Robbins 
Mrs. Clarence W. Roberts 
Dr. Jack Grant Roberts 
Mr. S. James Robertson 
Dr. Thomas L. Robertson, Jr. 

Mr. W. N. Robertson, Jr. 

Mrs. Waudine N. Robertson 
Mr. Charles H. Robinette 
Mr. G. O. Robinson 
Mr. George H. Robinson, Jr. 
Mrs. James E. Robinson 
Miss Mary Sue Robinson 
The Rev. W. L. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Roby 
Mr. Vic Roby 

Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Roebuck 
Mr. Arthur L. Rogers, Jr. 

Dr. G. K. Rogers 

Mr. J. Eldridge Rogers 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee Rogers, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nat S. Rogers 

Mrs. G. W. Roll 

Mr. Emilio Romano 

Mr. William S. Romey 

Mr. W. Emory Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Ross, Jr. 

Dr. Thomas G. Ross 

Dr. and Mrs. William D. Ross, Jr. 

Mr. William D. Rowell 

Mr. Sam Joe Ruff 

The Rev. John Rush 

The Rev. Julian B. Rush 

Mr. Gerald E. Russell 

Mrs. Jimmy R. Russell 

The Rev. and Mrs. P. E. Russell 

The Rev. Roy H. Ryan 

Mrs. Georgia E. Ryder 


s 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Sallis 
Mrs. Charles E. Salter, Jr. 

Miss Margaret Sample 
Dr. and Mrs. John C. Sandefur 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert G. Sanders 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Sanderson, 
Jr. 

Mr. Joe Sanderson 
Sanderson Farms, Inc. 

Mr. Gary C. Scales 


Mr. Logan Scarborough 
Mrs. Janice C. Schenk, Jr. 

Dr. Louis Schiesari 
Mrs. Brevik Schimmel 
Mrs. John H. Schindler 
The Rev. Alford M. Schultz 
Mr. Frank T. Scott 
Mr. George G. Scott 
Mr. James P. Scott 
The Rev. Leon C. Scott 
Mrs. Lewis W. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Scott 
Mr. T. K. Scott 
Dr. T. K. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom B. Scott, Jr. 
Mrs. Woodrow Seals 
Sears Roebuck and Company 
Dr. W. B. Selah 
The Rev. I. H. Sells 
Dr. James William Sells 
Mrs. Richardo M. Senteno 
Mrs. Stephen D. Seymore, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Shackelford 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilbourn Shands 
Dr. E. Baylis Shanks 
The Rev. and Mrs. Eron M. 
Sharp 

The Rev. John B. Shearer 

Mr. Peter M. Sheeley 

Shell Company Foundation, Inc. 

Dr. David Shelton 

Mrs. Gayle C. Shelton 

Mr. Wayne W. Sherman 

Mr. Charles M. Shields 

Mrs. Harry S. Shields 

Mrs. G. W. Shill 

Mr. Austin L. tShipman 

Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Shive, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Shoemaker 

Mr. Jack O. Shuford, Jr. 

The Rev. L. R. Shumaker 
Mrs. Dorris Ann Sias 
Mr. R. G. Sibbald 
Mrs. Maude Simmons 
Dr. Charles W. Simms 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Moody Simms, 
Jr. 

Mr. Kenneth Simon 

Mr. Billy Mohlen Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Sims 

Mrs. William S. Sims 

Mrs. C. Michel Singher 

Dr. and Mrs. Otis A. Singletary 

Mrs. Edward B. Singleton 

Dr. William F. Sistrunk 

Mrs. A. M. Sivewright 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Skinner 
The Rev. J. D. Slay 
Mr. Homer Sledge, Jr. 

Mrs. Charles M. Slocumb, III 

Mrs. W. C. Smallwood 

The Rev. Aubrey B. Smith 

Dr. B. H. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos J. Smith 

Mr. Cecil H. Smith 

Mr. David A. Smith 

Dr. Don Louis Smith 

Mr. Fred B. Smith 

Mrs. Fred W. Smith, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harmon L. Smith 

Mr. James Keith Smith 

Mr. Karl D. Smith 

Mr. Louis D. Smith 

Miss Margaret M. Smith 

Miss Marie Smith 

Mrs. Richard E. Smith 

Mrs. Ruth P. Smith 

Mr. Silas D. .Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. V. K. Smith, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vence Smith, Jr. 

Mrs. A. G. Snelgrove 

Dr. J. O. Snowden, Jr. 

Dr. C. R. Sollie 

Mr. T. G. Solomon 

Mr. Dennis Sparks 

Mrs. Phyllis J. Spearman 

Dr. Thomas R. Spell 

Mr. William G. Spence 

Mr. Thomas L. Spengler, Jr. 

Mr. Arthur C. Spins 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Spivey 

Mr. J. P. Stafford 

1st Lieutenant M. P. Staiano 

Mr. Rufus P. Stainback 

Mrs. Ronald G. Staley 

Mrs. Louise H. Stehman 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Stanford 

Mr. Merrill C. Stapp 

Dr. Cruce Stark 

Mr. John H. Stark 

Mrs. H. P. Stearns 

Mr. Jake Stein 

Mr. T. A. Stennis 

Mrs. John C. Stephens, Jr. 

The Rev. George R. Stephenson 

The Rev. W. M. Stephenson 

Dr. Melvyn E. Stern 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Stevens 

Mr. J. Joshua Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe R. Stevens 

Mr. Phineas Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. Phineas Stevens 


Mr. Edward Stewart 

Dr. and Mrs. G. Kinsey Stewart 

Miss Lucy Stewart 

Mr. Parks C. Stewart 

Mr. John B. Stokes 

Miss Betsy Stone 

Mrs. Dale B. Storey 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Sotvall 

Mrs. James B. Stowers 

Mrs. R. Charles Strain 

Mr. Lee A. Stricklin 

Miss Mary L. Strohecker 

Dr. C. F. Stubblefield 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike P. Sturdivant 

Mr. P. K. Sturgeon 

Mr. C. Arthur Sullivan 

Mr. C. C. Sullivan 

Mrs. Jerry Summerford 

Mr. Alvin Summerlin 

Mrs. Cid R. Sumner 

Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Sumner 

Mr. J. B. Sumrall 

Dr. John E. Sutphin, Sr. 

Mr. Charles E. Swain 
Mrs. R. W. Swanson 
Mrs. Allen C. Swarts 
Dr. J. H. Swarztfager, Jr. 

Miss Bethany C. Swearingen 
Dr. Jonathan Sweat 
Mrs. Fletcher W. Swink 
Dr. H. Harvey Sykes, Jr. 


t 

Mr. J. H. Tabb 
Dr. W. G. Tabb, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Tate 
Dr. A. T. Tatum 
Mr. John M. Tatum 
Miss Alberta C. Taylor 
Mrs. Ann Heggie Taylor 
Mr. Charles L. Taylor 
Mr. Edmund Taylor 
Mr. G. A. Taylor 
Mrs. Robert E. Taylor, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zach Taylor, Jr. 
Temple Ford Company 
Mrs. W. A. Terry, Jr. 

Mr. Lewis Thames 
Lieutenant Philip Thiac, III 
Mrs. Michael Theiryung 
The Rev. Harold I. Thomas 
Mrs. Horace Thomas 
Miss Virginia Thomas 
Mr. Eugene Thompson 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Thompson, Jr. 
Mrs. Leora Thompson 
Mrs. Lonnie Thompson, Jr. 

Mrs. Hazel B. Thornton 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thornton 
Mrs. Ollie P. Thurman 
Mr. Isaac L. Tigert 
Mrs. T. A. Tigrett 
The Rev. and Mrs. Harmon E. 
Tillman, Jr. 

Mr. James D. Tilman, Jr. 

Miss Viola M. Tillotson 
Mrs. A. C. Tipton 
Miss Ophelia Tisdale 
Mrs. Forrest M. Tohill 
Mr. William G. Toland 
Mr. William E. Toles 
Mrs. Janella Tourtellote 
Dr. Drew R. Townes 
Mrs. James A. Townes, III 
Lt. JG and Mrs. Warren E. 
Traub 

Travelers Insurance Company 
Mrs. Ira A. Travis, C.L.U. 

Mrs. Ann L. Trent 
The Rev. and Mrs. O. Gerald 
Trigg 

Mrs. W. R. Trim 
Mrs. Celia R. Trimble 
Mr. Howard B. Trimble 
Miss Janice Trimble 
Mr. Donald Gray Triplett 
Mr. O. B. Triplett, Jr. 

Mrs. Joycelyn Trotter 

Mr. A. T. Tucker 

Miss Barbara Ann Tucker 

Miss Ruth Tucker 

Mr. Samuel Tucker 

Miss Sandra J. Tucker 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Tull, Jr. 

Mr. H. Glenn Turnage 

The Rev. James L. Turnage, Sr. 

John L. Turner and Associates 

Dr. George E. Twente 

The Rev. Martell H. Twitchell 

Miss Elizabeth L. Tynes 

Mr. and Mrs. Gycelle Tynes 

Mr. Larry T. Tynes 

u 

The Upjohn Company 
Mrs. J. D. Upshaw 
Miss Pam Upshaw 
Dr. Edwin T. Upton 
Mrs. P. A. Upton 
Mrs. James F. Urbanski 

V 

Mr. Cyrus R. Vance 

Dr. Joseph S. Vandiver 

Mr. B. O. Van Hook 

Mr. Calvin Van Landingham 

Miss Jessie Van Osdel 

Mrs. Robert Vansuch 

The Rev. H. B. Varner 

Dr. and Mrs. Joe E. Varner 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mack Varner 

Mrs. S. M. Vauclain, III 

Mr. Franklin W. Vaughan 

Mrs. Alice C. Vince 

Rear Admiral Frank Virden 

w 

W and S Construction Company 
Dr. Frank C. Wade 
Mrs. Jesse I. Wade 
The Rev. and Mrs. Jim L. Waits 
Walker High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Mr. C. W. Walker 
Mrs. E. W. Walker 
Nick Walker Insurance Agency 
Mr. Ralph B. Walker 
Dr. Cecil Rhodes Walley 
Dr. Oscar N. Walley, Jr. 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank K. 
Walsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon B. Walters 
Mr. and Mrs. Terry H. Walters 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Walton 
Mrs. O. B. Walton, Jr. 

Mr. James M. Ward 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Ward 
Mr. Robert F. Ward 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifton Ware 
The Rev. James O. Ware 
Mr. Stewart A. Ware 
The Rev. and Mrs. Warren N. 
Ware 

Mr. Lawrence A. Waring 
Miss Dorothy Warner 
Mr. Lilleen B. Warren 
Mr. L. P. Wasson 
The Rev. R. E. Wasson 


Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Watkins, Jr. 

Mr. Victor H. Watts 

Chaplain Joseph C. Way 

Mrs. W. O. Weathersby 

Mrs. R. Jeff Weaver 

Mrs. Charles Weems, Jr. 

Mr. J. T. Weems 
Miss Mary V. Weems 
Dr. and Mrs. William L. Weems, 
Jr. 

Mrs. F. J. Weissinger 
Miss Judith Weissinger 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Welch 
Mr. Kennard W. Wellons 
Mr. H. M. Wells 
Miss Kate Wells 
Mrs. Nell M. Werkheiser 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Wesley 

Mr. Matt Wesson 
The Rev. A. M. West 
Westbrook Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany 

Mr. F. J. Weston 

Miss Joy Weston 

Mrs. Beverley D. Wharton 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whatley 

Mrs. Sara Whatley 

Mr. James A. Wheeler 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon L. Wheeless 

The Rev. Albert P. White 

Dan M. White Family Foundation 

Mr. Martin F. White, Sr. 

The Rev. Berry G. Whitehurst 
Mr. and Mrs. George Amis 
Whitener 

Mr. Jim T. Whiteside 
Miss Johnnie M. Whitfield 
Mr. Jack W. Whitney, II 
Mr. Leon W. Whitson 
Mr. Joe W. Whitwell 
Miss Aimee Wilcox 
Mr. R. D. Wilcox 
Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Willets 
The Rev. Burwell E. Williams 
Mr. Clyde V. Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Williams, 
Jr. 


Mrs. Henry W. Williams 
Mr. J. I. Williams 
Mr. Jack Williams 
Mr. John C. Williams, Jr. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Jon Wil¬ 
liams 

The Rev. and Mrs. Kelly Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Williams, Jr. 
Mr. Parham Williams, Jr. 

Miss Ruth Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Wil¬ 

liams 

Mr. A. N. Williamson 
The Rev. Jerry M. Williamson 
Mrs. Norman Williamson 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin E. Wil¬ 

loughby 

Mr. William G. Wills 
Mrs. B. L. Wilson 
Mr. Dowe Grady Wilson 
Mr. J. Rockne Wilson 

Mr. Joseph E. Wilson, Jr. 

Mr. R. B. Wilson 
Woodrow Wilson National 
Foundation 

Dr. and Mrs. John E. Wimberly 
Mr. R. C. Wingate 
Mr. M. M. Winkler 
The Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Win¬ 
stead 

Mrs. Kenneth A. Winston 

Mr. William F. Winter 

Mr. Basil F. Witt 

Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Witt 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Witt 

Mrs. S. E. Wittel 

WLBT, Jackson 

Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Wofford 

Dr. and Mrs. John D. Wofford 

Mr. Karl Wolfe 

Dr. and Mrs. Noel C. Womack, 
Jr. 

Mrs. G. R. Wood 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wood 
Mrs. Janice T. Wood 
Mrs. W. L. Wood, Jr. 

The Rev. E. E. Woodall, Jr. 


The Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Wood¬ 
ard 

Mr. George F. Woodliff 
Mrs. D. E. Woodman 
The Rev. and Mrs. Rayford 
Woodrick 

Mr. Charles D. Woods 
Mr. Gerald R. Woodward 
Captain W. C. Woody, Jr. 

Miss Dorothy E. Wooldridge 
Mrs. John E. Wooldridge 
Mrs. W. Terry Wooten 
Mrs. Robert F. Workman, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. James S. Worley 
Mr. Gordon R. Worthington, Jr. 
Mr. James M. Wray, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles N. Wright 
Wright and Ferguson 
Mr. Joseph E. Wroten 


x 


y 

The Rev. Anthony Yarborough 
Mr. Robert M. Yarbrough, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark C. Yerger 
Miss Annie Mae Young 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Young 
The Rev. Paul W. Young 
Miss Ruth Young 
The Rev. Ben F. Youngblood 
The Rev. Harmon Youngblood 
The Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Young¬ 
blood 

Miss Jennie Youngblood 

Dr. V. D. Youngblood 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Youngblood 

Mrs. Herman Yueh 


z 

Mrs. Wanda Weems Zeagler 
Zinsco Electrical Products 
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ALUMNI GIVING BY CLASSES 


ANNUAL GIVING CAMPAIGN 



Number 

Number 



Number 


Class 

Solicited 

Giving 

Percentage 

Amount 

Giving 

Amount 

Before 1900 

5 

2 

40.0% 

$ 105.00 

—0— 

$ —0— 

1900 

3 

1 

33.3% 

10.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1901 

3 

—0— 

0 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

1902 

1 

1 

100% 

10.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1903 

5 

—0— 

0 

— 0— 

— 0— 

—0— 

1904 

6 

1 

16.7% 

25.00 

— 0— 

—0— 

1905 

6 

3 

50% 

160.00 

— 0— 

—0— 

1906 

5 

4 

80% 

249.50 

—0— 

—0— 

1907 

8 

1 

12.5% 

50.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1908 

10 

4 

40% 

153.00 

1 

360.00 

1909 

12 

5 

41.7% 

172.50 

1 

75.00 

1910 

9 

2 

22.2% 

26.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1911 

9 

1 

11.1% 

6.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1912 

12 

8 

66.7% 

427.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1913 

14 

4 

28.6% 

28.00 

1 

890.00 

1914 

17 

2 

11.8% 

16.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1915 

12 

3 

25% 

116.00 

1 

80.00 

1916 

27 

5 

18.5% 

149.50 

1 

75.00 

1917 

22 

8 

36.4% 

97.00 

1 

80.00 

1918 

23 

12 

52.2% 

281.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1919 

15 

5 

33.3% 

57.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1920 

27 

11 

40.7% 

215.75 

—0— 

—0— 

1921 

22 

10 

45.5% 

189.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1922 

36 

5 

13.9% 

68.50 

1 

150.00 

1923 

39 

9 

23.1% 

200.00 

—0— 

—0— 

1924 

66 

22 

33.3% 

5,535.50 

2 

135.00 

1925 

59 

16 

27.1% 

470.00 

1 

10.00 

1926 

62 

17 

27.4% 

694.00 

1 

12.50 

1927 

60 

16 

26.7% 

275.00 

— 0— 

— 0— 

1928 

71 

24 

33.8% 

810.75 

2 

75.72 

1929 

110 

24 

21.8% 

585.75 

6 

638.22 

1930 

102 

20 

19.6% 

187.25 

3 

500.00 

1931 

118 

27 

22.9% 

604.60 

— 0— 

— 0— 

1932 

102 

13 

12.7% 

125.50 

2 

125.00 

1933 

99 

25 

25.3% 

760.50 

2 

850.00 

1934 

94 

19 

20.2% 

2,615.97 

3 

225.00 

1935 

124 

20 

16.1% 

822.00 

2 

716.66 

1936 

108 

26 

24.1% 

1,121.50 

2 

463.34 

1937 

87 

17 

19.5% 

517.00 

4 

585.00 

1938 

110 

25 

22.7%> 

732.50 

1 

100.00 

1939 

112 

24 

21.4% 

491.50 

3 

215.00 

1940 

119 

25 

21% 

717.50 

1 

100.00 

1941 

155 

39 

25.2% 

1,222.76 

4 

450.00 

1942 

142 

23 

16.0% 

1,019.77 

1 

25.00 

1943 

148 

14 

9.5% 

616.00 

4 

215.00 

1944 

135 

22 

16.3% 

2,572.50 

2 

350.00 

1945 

103 

15 

14.6% 

276.50 

1 

25.00 

1946 

89 

17 

19.1% 

202.50 

— 0— 

— 0 — 

1947 

198 

45 

22.7%- 

1,126.00 

4 

250.00 

1948 

149 

21 

14.1% 

322.00 

6 

215.00 

1949 

295 

51 

17.0% 

801.00 

4 

210.01 


(Continued) 





ALUMNI GIVING BY CLASSES . . . (Continued) 



Number 

Number 



Number 


Class 

Solicited 

Giving- 

Percentage 

Amount 

Giving 

Amount 

1950 

268 

48 

17.9% 

1,532.00 

12 

1,750.84 

1951 

208 

36 

17.3% 

709.50 

8 

579.54 

1952 

176 

33 

18.8% 

1,173.75 

4 

122.50 

1953 

206 

42 

20.4% 

1,513.50 

8 

588.34 

1954 

224 

49 

21.9% 

904.00 

16 

725.00 

1955 

167 

28 

16.8% 

317.00 

3 

300.00 

1956 

236 

51 

21.6% 

1,567.50 

9 

505.00 

1957 

258 

48 

18.6% 

909.50 

4 

170.00 

1958 

313 

47 

15% 

993.47 

6 

312.00 

1959 

342 

54 

15.8% 

599.50 

6 

176.25 

1960 

351 

39 

11.1% 

986.00 

10 

435.00 

1961 

319 

45 

14.1% 

410.73 

5 

355.00 

1962 

338 

51 

15.1% 

500.50 

9 

456.25 

1963 

269 

30 

11.2% 

411.50 

4 

142.50 

1964 

289 

38 

13.1% 

308.75 

4 

46.66 

1965 

167 

35 

21% 

403.90 

6 

105.11 

1966 

229 

30 

13.1% 

275.00 

6 

520.11 

1967 

180 

30 

16.7% 

171.50 

9 

415.00 

1968 

170 

28 

16.5% 

271.50 

5 

195.00 

1969 

201 

29 

14.4% 

182.00 

7 

176.50 

1970 

—0— 

1 


2.50 

12 

238.60 

Later 

—0— 

1 


10.00 

5 

63.00 

Anonymous 

—0— 

—0— 


187.76 

—0— 

—0— 

TOTAL 

8,276 

1,507 

18.2% 

$42,378.96 

226 

$16,579.65 

Whitworth Alumni 

180 

15 

8.3% 

511.50 

—0— 

—0— 

Grenada Alumni 

329 

40 

12.2% 

1,061.00 

2 

35.00 

Corporate Alumnus 







Program 


9 


1,660.00 



TOTAL 

509 

64 

12.6% 

3,232.50 

2 

35.00 

GRAND TOTAL OF 






ALUMNI GIVING 

8,785 

1,571 

17.9% 

$45,611.46 

228 

$16,614.65 


Major Investors 

Alumni who contributed $100.00 or more to the 
Annual Fund during 1969-70. 


Anonymous 

Mrs. Harry R. Allen 

Mr. Henry V. Allen, Jr. 

Mr. E. L. Anderson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ayres 
Mr. W. A. Bealle 
Major General and Mrs. Robert 
E. Blount 
Dr. J. L. Booth 

The Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Branton 
Miss Christine Brewer 
Chaplain and Mrs. J. H. Brooks 
Mrs. M. H. Brooks 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Brown 
Mr. Rex I. Brown 
Miss Carolyn Bufkin 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Campbell 
Mr. James B. Campbell 
Mr. Craig Castle 
Dr. and Mrs. James R. Cavett, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds Cheney 
The Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Cheney, 
II 

The Rev. C. C. Clark 
Mr. Grover C. Clark, Jr. 

Mr. Wesley Harris Collins 
Mr. G. P. Cook 
Mr. Victor B. Cotten 
Dr. Eugene H. Countiss 
Dr. Herbert R. Craig 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lee Craw¬ 
ford 

Miss Charity Crisler 
Mr. Mendell M. Davis 
Mrs. Carolyn Paine Davis 
Mr. George T. Dorris 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilford C. Doss, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Ewing 
Mrs. George H. Faxon 
Dr. Julian B. Feibelman 
Dr. James S. Ferguson 
Mr. Ray Gallagher 
Mr. Chauncey R. Godwin 
Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Greer 
Chaplain and Mrs. James W. Grif¬ 
fis, Jr. 

Mrs. Emily P. Heinen 

Mrs. Gordon H. Hensley 

Dr. Merrill O. Hines 

Mr. Fred O. Holladay 

Dr. R. T. Hollingsworth 

Mr. Alan R. Holmes 

Dr. George H. Jones 

Mr. Harris A. Jones 

Mr. Howard S. Jones 

Dr. Warren C. Jones 

Mrs. Wylie V. Kees 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Kimball 

Dr. Richard F. Kinnaird 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Leggett, 
Jr. 

Dr. James H. Lemly 

The Rev. E. D. Lewis 

Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Lewis, III 

Mr. J. Walton Lipscomb 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Baldwin Lloyd 

Mr. T. E. Lott 

Dr. and Mrs. George L. Maddox, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Merle Mann 
Mr. Robert M. Mayo 
Mr. W. F. McCormick 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas F. McDon¬ 
nell 

Miss Marjorie Miller 

Dr. William O. Miller 

Mr. Sam R. Moody 

Dr. and Mrs. Ross H. Moore 

Mr. William T. Moore 

Mrs. Rachel B. Moorehead 

Mrs. Dan S. Murrell 

Dr. Charles M. Murry 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Myers 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard W. Naef 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Naylor 

The Rev. John Lambert Neill 

The Rev. James Newsome 

Mr. Dale O. Overmyer 

Dr. Marion P. Parker 


Mrs. J. Earl Rhea 
Mr. John B. Ricketts 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Ridgway 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Riecken, 
Jr. 

Mr. Vic Roby 

Mr. and Mrs. N. S. Rogers 
Dr. Thomas G. Ross 
Dr. and Mrs. John C. Sandefur 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Sanderson, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Brevik Schimmel 
Mr. Fred B. Smith 
Mrs. Annie Stearns 
Mr. Edward Stewart 
Mr. Lee A. Stricklin 
Mrs. Cid R. Sumner 
Dr. Drew R. Townes 
Mrs. Celia B. Trimble 
Miss Janice Trimble 
Mr. Donald Gray Triplett 
Mr. O. B. Triplett, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gycelle Tynes 
Mr. C. W. Walker 
Chaplain Joseph C. Way 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Welch 
Mr. Jack M. Whitney, II 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Williams 
Dr. and Mrs. John D. Wofford 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles N. Wright 
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MISSISSIPPI FOUNDATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

The following companies and individuals contribute to the Mississippi Foundation of Independent Col¬ 
leges, Inc., from which Millsaps is a beneficiary. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

Air Reduction Corporation 

Alcorn Wholesale Company 

Allied Stores 

Allstate Foundation 

American Box Company 

American Brands 

American Investment Company 

American Metal Climax Company 

American Oil Foundation 

American Potash & Chemical Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

Amite County Bank 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Atkins Saw 

The Attala Company 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Bailey Meter Company 

Baird & Company 

Michael Baker, Jr., Inc. 

D. H. Baldwin Company 

Bank of Greenwood 

Bank of McComb 

Bank of Mississippi 

Bank of Morton 

Bank of Okolona 

Bank of Wiggins 

Barber Pure Milk Company 

Blue Bell, Inc. 

Bristol-Myers 

Britton & Koontz National Bank 
Brookhaven Bank & Trust Company 
Brown Shoe Company 
Bryan Bros. Packing Company 
Burlington Industries 
Capitol Broadcasting Company 
Chrysler Corporation Fund 
Citizens National Bank—Jackson 
Citizens National Bank—Meridian 
Cities Service Foundation 
City Bank & Trust—Natchez 
Cleveland State Bank 
Coahoma Chemical Company 
Coahoma National Bank 
Coast Federal Savings & Loan 
Coastal Chemical Corporation 
Colonial Pipeline Company 
Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. 
Commercial Bank—Greenville 
Commercial National Bank—Laurel 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
Continental Can Company 
Continental Insurance Companies 
Day-Brite Lighting Company 
John Deere Company Foundation 
Delta Electric Power Company 
Deposit Guaranty National Bank 
Diamond Power Specialty Corporation 
Eighty Maiden Lane Foundation 
Eljer Plumbingware 
Emerson Electric Company 
Erwin Mills 

Fairchild Construction Company 

Fernwood Foundation- 

First Citizens National Bank—Tupelo 

First Columbus National Bank 

First Federal iSavings & Loan—Hattiesburg 

First Federal Savings & Loan—Jackson 

First Mississippi Corporation 

First Miss. National Bank—Biloxi 

First National Bank—Blue Mountain 

First National Bank—Clarksdale 

First National Bank—Greenville 

First National Bank—Greenwood 

First Mississippi National Bank—Hattiesburg 


First National Bank—Jackson 
First National Bank—Laurel 
First National Bank—McComb 
First National Bank—Meridian 
Ford Motor Company 
Franklin Electric Company 
Gateway Corporation 
General Foods Fund 
General Motors Corporation 
General Tire & Rubber Company 
Georgia-Pacific Foundation 
Hartley Gove & Sons 
Grace Foundation 
Graybar Electric Company 
Greenville Bank 
Greenville Clearinghouse 
W. W. Gresham 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Hancock Bank 
John Hancock Insurance 
Phil Hardin Foundation 
Hederman Brothers Foundation 
Henderson & Baird Hardware Company 
Hendrick Graduate Supply House 
Holly Ridge Planting Company 
Homestead Savings & Loan Assn. 

Hood Industries 

Warren A. Hood 

Hough Plantations 

Houghton-Mifflin 

Robert E. Howell Foundation 

E. W. Hughes Agency 

IBM 

Ingalls Shipbuilding, Div. of Litton Systems 
International Harvester Company 
Stuart C. Irby Company 
IT&T 

Jackson Clearinghouse Association 

Jackson Coca-Cola Company 

Jackson Paper Company 

V. A. Johnson Company 

H. H. Jones 

Koppers Company 

Kraftco 

Krueger Metal Company 

Kuhlman Electric Company 

Lamar County Bank 

Lamar Life Insurance Company 

Laurel Federal Savings & Loan 

Lewis Grocer Company 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 

A. M. Lockett & Company 

MFC Services 

MPI 

Malone & Hyde 
Masonite 

Mass. Mutual Life Insurance Company 

L. P. McCarty & Sons 

McRae’s 

Meadors Chevrolet 
Mechanics Bank—McComb 
Mechanics Savings Bank—Water Valley 
Merchants National Bank—Vicksburg 
Merchants & Farmers Bank—Meridian 
Merck Company 

Meridian Building & Loan Association 
.Meridian Clearinghouse Association 
Mid-South Packing Company 
Misceramic Tile 

Mississippi Bank & Trust Company 
Mississippi Bedding Company 
Mississippi Chemical Corporation 
Mississippi Power Company 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
Mississippi School Supply 


Mississippi Valley Gas 

Modern Line Products Company 

Montgomery Ward Foundation 

Monticello Bank 

Murray Envelope Company 

National Bank of Commerce—Columbus 

National Bank of Commerce—Corinth 

National Biscuit Company 

Newell Paper—Columbus 

Newell Paper Company—Meridian 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Nicholson File Company 

Olin Mathieson 

Parke, Davis 

PAVCO 

Pearl River Valley Electric Power 

J. C. Penney Company 

Pennsylvania Tire & Rubber Company 

Pennzoil-United 

Peoples Bank—Biloxi 

Peoples Bank—Ripley 

Pet Dairy 

Phillip Morris 

Plantation Pipeline Company 
Price Brothers 
Procter & Gamble 
Regal Southern, Inc. 

Reid-McGee & Company 
Reid-McGee Insurance Agency 
Ripley Shoe Products 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
B. C. Rogers 
Rose Oil Company 
Russell Company 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Security Bank—Amory 
Security Bank—Corinth 
Security State Bank—fStarkville 
Self Foundation 

Seminole Manufacturing Company 

South Central Bell Telephone Company 

Southern Natural Gas Company 

Southern Wholesale Company 

Sperry & Hutchinson 

Standard Life Insurance Company 

Standard Motor 

(Standard Oil Company 

Standard & Poor 

O. J. Stanton & Company 

Sterling Drugs 

Superior Coach Corporation 

Taylor Machinery Corporation 

Taylor Machine Works 

Tenneco 

Texas Eastern Transmissions 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation 
Thrasher 

Tippah Wholesale Company 
Townsend Paper Company 
Tri-State Brick & Tile Company 
Tylertown Bank 
Tyrone Hydraulics 
Underwood Homes 
United Gas Corporation 
U. S. Plywood-Champion Paper 
U. S. Steel 

Utility Products Corppany 
Walker Manufacturing Company 
Walker, Middleton, Tucker, Martin & 
Armstrong 

W. E. Walker Stores 
Wallace-Murray 
Weitzenhoffer Foundation 
Western Electric Company 
Weyerhaeuser 
R. C. Wingate 
Witco Chemical Company 
Wortman & Mann Realtors 
Wurlitzer Company 
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Events of Note 


ANNUAL FUND CHAIRMAN 

W. Merle Mann, prominent Jackson 
real estate executive, has been named 
Millsaps College’s Annual Fund 
Chairman for 1970-71. 

Mann, who is chairman of the board 
of Wortmann & Mann, Realtors, suc¬ 
ceeds Jackson attorney Craig Castle 
who headed the 1969-70 Annual Fund 
drive. 

As Annual Fund Chairman, Mann 
will head a committee of alumni who 
will be responsible for securing con¬ 
tributions to the operating budget of 
the College. The program was estab¬ 
lished in 1955 and has been of increas¬ 
ing importance in the area of fi¬ 
nancial support of the College. 



W. Merle Mann 


A 1928 graduate of Millsaps, Mann 
is a past president of the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, a post he 
held in 1963, Jackson Real Estate As¬ 
sociation, Mississippi Real Estate As¬ 
sociation, the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers, and Good¬ 
will Industries. In addition, he is a 
member of the Millsaps Associates, 
and serves on the Committee of Mu¬ 
nicipal Airport Authorities. 

Mann has been active in real estate 
appraisal work since 1936, and be¬ 
came a qualified member of the 


American Institute of Real Estate 
Counselors in 1957. 

ROBERT MASON STRICKER 

Robert Mason Strieker, 85, a promi¬ 
nent citizen of Wilkinson County, 
Miss., who attended Millsaps from 
1904 to 1906 and has been a most 
generous benefactor since then, died 
September 13 after a short illness. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Graves, former 
president of Millsaps, was among 
those officiating at the funeral serv¬ 
ice September 14 at Woodville Meth¬ 
odist Church. 

For many years, Mr. Strieker was 
engaged in the land and timber busi¬ 
ness, and more recently in oil pro¬ 
duction. 

In February, 1967, he donated $500,- 
000 to Millsaps, the largest single gift 
ever made by an individual to an edu¬ 
cational institution in Mississippi. He 
was awarded an honorary Doctorate 
Degree from Millsaps in October of 
1968. 

DR. PRIDDY HONORED 

Dr. Richard R. Priddy, Chairman 
of the Division of Science at Millsaps, 
has received an alumni citation from 
Ohio Northern University. 

Dr. Priddy received his M.A. in 
geology in 1936 and the Ph.D. degree 
in 1938 from Ohio State University. 

After working as a geologist for 
firms throughout the country, Dr. 
Priddy joined the faculty at Millsaps 
in 1946, becoming chairman of the 
geology department in 1948, and 
chairman of the Division of Science 
in 1965. 

He received the Distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor Award at Millsaps last year, 
and is the author of over 30 geological 
and geochemical publications dealing 
with Mississippi’s Gulf Coast. 

A member of the Mississippi Acad¬ 
emy of Science, he also holds mem¬ 
berships in the American Geological 
Society, the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, and the Geo¬ 
logical Society of America. 

INCREASED ALUMNI GIVING 

Alumni gave more than $45,000 to 
the Annual Fund during the 1969-70 


College year, according to Fund 
Chairman Craig Castle, of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Final results of the fifteenth Annual 
Fund campaign show 1,571 gifts total¬ 
ing $45,611.46. Nine corporations 
matched gifts made by employees 
who are Millsaps alumni, according 
to Castle. The percentage of alumni 
giving passed 18%, an increase of 3 
percent over the previous year’s fig¬ 
ures. 

Leadership for the campaign was 
furnished by Castle, Alumni Associa¬ 
tion President Foster Collins, and the 
following members of the Annual 
Fund Committee: Lawrence Waring, 
Jackson; Morris Thigpen, Jackson; 
Ed Stewart, Memphis; William 
Shackelford, Jackson; William Mul¬ 
lins, Laurel; David McMullan, Jack- 
son; David Martin, Gulfport; Gerald 
Jacks, Cleveland; Fred Davis, Jack- 
son; Dr. A. W. Conerly, Jackson; 
Andre Clemandot, Washington, D.C.; 
and Neal Cirlot, Jackson. They were 
assisted by several hundred class 
managers who supplemented c o m- 
mittee and College efforts with per¬ 
sonal letters to their classmates. 

The Class of 1902, with a perfect 
100 percent, topped all other classes 
in percentage of its members who 
gave. Runners up were the Class of 
1906 with 80% and the Class of 1912 
with 67%. Leaders in the amount 
given were the Class of 1924 with 
$5,535.50, the Class of 1934 with 
$2,615.97 and the Class of 1944 with 
$2,542.50. 

Alumni gave another $16,614.00 for 
capital purposes paying off pledges to 
the Ford Challenge Grant Campaign. 

ALUMS HELP COAST LAB 

A grant of $6,500 was received 
September 1 by Millsaps from the 
Gulf Oil Foundation. 

Dr. Edward M. Collins, Jr., Mill¬ 
saps president, explained that the 
award will be used to replace scien¬ 
tific equipment purchased by the Col¬ 
lege which was lost at the Gulf 
Coast Research Laboratory, near 
Ocean Springs, during Hurricane Ca¬ 
mille. The grant enables Millsaps to 
start a one-semester course at the 
Laboratory next January. 
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When Hurricane Camille hit the 
Mississippi Coast in August last year 
all the Laboratory’s teaching facili¬ 
ties along the beach were destroyed. 
Also lost were apparatus, instru¬ 
ments, and equipment which Millsaps 
researchers had intended to use in 
the Gulf Coast Semester scheduled 
for this Fall semester. 

Last October, when the nine Mill- 
saps Geology graduates employed by 
Gulf Oil Company heard of the total 
loss of college equipment they under¬ 
took restoration. These men made 
gifts which were matched by the 
company through its Gulf Oil Founda¬ 
tion, a comprehensive educational 
program for privately operated and 
controlled undergraduate schools. 

The nine Millsaps graduates with 
Gulf are Anthony G. Aiuvalasit (1949), 
George E. Burchfield (1949), Joseph 
C. Franklin (1957), George W. Hall 
(1951), Robert E. Martin (1954), Rich¬ 
ard C. McLeod (1953), Dale C. Over- 
myer (1951), Charles Sommers (1953), 
and Arthur Whatley (1949). 

ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR 

The Reverend John Lambert Neill, 
ol Decatur, a Methodist minister for 
more than 60 years who has been 
described as “Mississippi’s most con¬ 
temporary octogenarian’’ was pre¬ 
sented the Alumnus of the Year 
Award during Millsaps’ Homecoming 
celebrations. 

The presentation of the award was 
made on behalf of the College by Stu¬ 
dent Body President Bobby Clark, of 
Raymond, who also read the citation. 

“In honoring tonight’s recipient,” 
the citation stated, “Millsaps calls at¬ 
tention once again to the qualities 
which make for true greatness in 
human life—courage, integrity, hu¬ 
mility, compassion, and commitment 
to a cause which has eternal signifi¬ 
cance. All of these qualities are in¬ 
carnated in the life of the man we 
are to honor ...” 

The Reverend Neill, 87, is one of 
the very few graduates who obtained 
two degrees from Millsaps receiving 
his Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Philosophy degrees in 1906. 

He joined the Mississippi Methodist 
Conference shortly after graduation 
from Millsaps, and after serving a 
circuit on the Gulf Coast he became 
YMCA secretary at both Georgia 
Tech and the old Mississippi A&M at 
Starkville. 

Equally gifted as a pastor and 
preacher, his career in the ministry 
has included 13 charges in the Mis¬ 
sissippi Conference, and service twice 


as a district superintendent and a 
member of the Bishop’s Cabinet. In 
addition, he also served as executive 
secretary of the Mississippi Confer¬ 
ence Board of Missions and later as 
president of that Board. 



Reverend Neill 


He has preached and spoken ex¬ 
tensively in other countries including 
England, France, Belgium, Poland, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Canada. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
of the Reverend Neill’s memorable 
career came shortly after World War 
I when he helped create the Biblical 
Seminary in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
and served four years as its first 
president. Last year, following the 
Russian suppression of that country, 
he was asked to return to Prague by 
members of the Methodist Church, 
and responded to the call at the age 
of 87. 

In 1954, after four retirements from 
the active ministry, the Reverend 
Neill took a job as teacher of social 
studies at East Central Junior Col¬ 
lege, and later accepted the position 
of Wesley Foundation Director and 
campus minister at the same institu¬ 
tion. He retired last year but con¬ 
tinues to work for the church wher¬ 
ever he is needed. 

MILLSAPS WINS FUND PLAQUE 

Mississippi College has presented 
Millsaps with a plaque in recognition 
of their winning the first-ever Inter- 
Alumni Fund Competition between 
the two institutions. 

At a meeting of the organizers of 
the competition, representatives from 
both colleges praised the idea behind 
the contest and commented on its 
success. 

Craig Castle, Jackson attorney, who 


spearheaded the Millsaps fund drive, 
said the competition had provided 
valuable stimulation in the fund rais¬ 
ing efforts of both organizations. “The 
contest has been conducted in the 
proper spirit of friendly rivalry, and 
the actual outcome was not the most 
important factor,” he emphasized. 

Foster E. Collins, former Millsaps 
Alumni President, said future meet¬ 
ings could prove of value to both col¬ 
leges, and would be recommended to 
the incoming slate of officers. 

The contest between the two col¬ 
leges was based on the percentage 
of alumni giving rather than the 
amount. Only gifts of $5 or more 
were included, and the results were 
audited by an independent judge. 

Millsaps won by a margin of 16.4 
percent to 14.3 percent. 

MISS MILLSAPS REVIVED 

Executive plans are being complet¬ 
ed for the 1971 “Miss Millsaps” pag¬ 
eant, according to pageant officials. 

Harold Gene Brannon, a freshman 
speech and theatre major from Gre¬ 
nada, announced the pageant has 
been tentatively set for March 19-20 
in the Christian Center Auditorium. 

“We had to start early to assure a 
good program for the audience. I 
hope the alumni of the state will sup¬ 
port the pageant and the girls who 
will compete for the crown now worn 
by Miss Robbie Lloyd,” Brannon 
said. 

Advance reserved tickets will go on 
sale the first week in December so 
people can obtain choice seats in the 
auditorium. 

Brannon noted this year the pag¬ 
eant will be open to the public. Pre¬ 
liminaries will be held Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon with the fi¬ 
nalists announced Saturday night. 

Plans for the gala event include a 
make-up clinic, exotic scenery, and 
personal coaching tips for each of the 
contestants. 

LIBRARY GIFT 

Rabbi Perry E. Nussbaum, of Beth 
Israel Congregation, Jackson, present¬ 
ed 15 volumes on Judaism to the 
Millsaps College Library on behalf of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society, which 
is an arm of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

The books were received by Dr. Lee 
H. Reiff, Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Religion, and James F. 
Parks, Jr., College Librarian. This is 
the second consecutive year the Li¬ 
brary has received books from the 
society. 
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MAJORS 

In The News 


1900-1909 

The Reverend Clarence Norman 
Guice, Ph.B. 1900, a Natchez native 
now residing in Little Rock, celebrat¬ 
ed the 70th anniversary of his admit¬ 
tance as a Methodist preacher into 
the Mississippi Conference last July 
at the Jefferson Street Methodist 
Church, Natchez. 

The Reverend Lovick P. Wasson, 
’04, retired Methodist minister cele¬ 
brated his 90th birthday in Septem¬ 
ber. He served on the Millsaps Board 
of Trustees for 52 years, and received 
an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from the college in 1938. 

Dr. Robert E. Blount, ’28, has as¬ 
sumed duties as acting director of 
the University Medical Center and 
acting dean of the Medical School in 
Jackson. Dr. Blount retired as com¬ 
manding general of Fitzsimmons 
General Hospital in Denver in 1968 
after a 35-year career in army medi¬ 
cine. 

Heber Ladner, ’29, Secretary of 
State for Mississippi, has been select¬ 
ed to serve as chairman of the 1971 
Heart Fund campaign. He has been 
in his present office since 1948. 

1930-1939 

Dr. Merrill O. Hines, ’31, medical 
director of the Ochsner Clinic, New 
Orleans, has been elected president 
of the Alton Ochsner Medical Foun¬ 
dation. A native of Jackson, Dr. Hines 
joined the Clinic staff in 1945, was 
named medical director in 1960, and 
became a member of the Founda¬ 
tion’s Board of Trustees in 1966. 

George T. Sheffield, ’34-’36, of Jack- 
son, is the new president of Civitan 


International, a 53,000 member or¬ 
ganization. He expects to travel 200,- 
000 miles during the next year and 
speak about six times each week. 

B. T. Akers, ’35, superintendent of 
the Picayune public schools has been 
named Picayune’s “Citizen of the 
Year” for 1969-70. 

Nancy Collins, ’36, is Second Lt. 
Governor of District III Pilot Club 
International, and a past president of 
the Pilot Club of Jackson. She is em¬ 
ployed as a supervisor in the com¬ 
mercial department of South Central 
Bell Telephone Company, in Jackson, 
where she is active in The Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 

1940-1949 

Dr. Charles M. Murry, ’41, an eye, 
ear and nose specialist in Oxford, 
Miss., has been elected to the Wood 
Junior College Board of Trustees. 

Van M. Richardson, ’41, has been 
appointed to the new position of Di¬ 
rector of Public Relations of Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Gas Company. He was a 
star athlete at Millsaps and a mem¬ 
ber of ODK Honorary Scholastic Fra¬ 
ternity. 

Janice Trimble, ’43, of Chicago, has 
been reappointed National Publica¬ 
tions Chairman for the 1970-72 bien¬ 
nium by Phi Mu, one of the oldest 
and largest national collegiate soror¬ 
ities. She served Phi Mu as National 
Convention Marshall in 1956, 1960 and 
1964, and has been a member of the 
National Nominating Committee. 

Devotional meditations written by 
the Reverend Robert Anding, ’48, will 
appear in the November issue of The 
Upper Room, a publication of T h e 


United Methodist Church. A member 
of the Department of Religion faculty 
at Millsaps, Anding directs the Town 
and Country Program for the Missis¬ 
sippi Conference of the United Meth¬ 
odist Church. He is married to the 
former Billie Jeanne Brewer, ’48. 

Mrs. Harry K. Woods (Nell Pou, 
’48-’51) has been named director- 
teacher for the First Baptist Church 
kindergarten in Vicksburg. 

Dr. Charles L. Darby, ’49, a Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia professor of psy¬ 
chology, has been named assistant 
vice-president for instruction at the 
University. He received a B.A. de¬ 
gree from Millsaps and his doctoral 
degree from Emory University. 

1950-1959 

Charles M. Dillingham, ’50, has been 
promoted to senior vice-president at 
Gordon Marks & Co., Inc., the Jack- 
son advertising and public relations 
firm. He is production manager and 
quality control supervisor for the 
company. 

Chaplain (U. S. Air Force Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel) Robert N. Arinder, ’51, 
recently arrived for duty at Athenai 
Airport, Greece. He is serving with 
the 7206th Support Group, a unit of 
the U. S. Air Forces in Europe. 
USAFE is America’s overseas air 
arm assigned to NATO. The chaplain 
previously served at Keesler AFB, 
Miss. 

Bobbie Collum, ’51, is coordinator 
of science studies for the Mississippi 
Authority for Educational Television. 
In 1967-68 she was named Mississip¬ 
pi’s Outstanding Chemistry Teacher. 

Harmon L. Smith, ’52, has just com¬ 
pleted a new book entitled “Ethics 
and the New Medicine,” published by 
Abingdon Press. He is associate pro¬ 
fessor of moral theology at Duke Uni¬ 
versity Divinity School. A contributor 
to “American Religious Heretics,” he 
also co-authored “The Christian and 
His Decisions.” 

Mrs. Lillian Thomas (Lillian Ann 
Starnes, ’55-’57) of Collins, Miss., has 
been selected to appear in the 1970 
edition of “Outstanding Young Wom¬ 
en of America.” She owns and op¬ 
erates an insurance agency in Collins. 

Ben M. Stevens, LL.D. ’55, a public 
servant for the town of Richton for 
47 years was honored by his fellow 
citizens in August with a barbecue 
and testimonial in the town’s National 
Guard Armory. He served 32 years 
as mayor of Richton, and in 1955 was 
awarded an Honorary Degree of Law 
by Millsaps. He became a college 
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trustee in 1958 and is presently serv¬ 
ing as trustee emeritus. 

Mrs. Dan S. Murrell (Patricia Hill¬ 
man, ’56) has accepted the position of 
Acting Dean of Women at Memphis 
State University where her husband, 
Dan, will be a professor in the School 
of Law. She received a Doctor of 
Education Degree from the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi in 1968 and has 
been teaching for the University of 
Virginia system in Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia, for the past two years while 
her husband was with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. 

J. M. Ewing, LL.B. ’58, President 
of Delta State College, was honored 
with a Special Day in Cleveland, 
Miss., by the Bolivar County Board 
of Supervisors, the City of Cleveland, 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Governor John Bell Williams, 
Lieutenant Governor Charles Sul¬ 
livan, Senator John Stennis, and Sen¬ 
ator James Eastland were among 
the many dignitaries who attended. 

Dr. Marvin H. Jeter, ’58, has been 
promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of medicine at the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi School of Medicine. 
He is also an assistant director of 
University Hospital with responsibil¬ 
ity for ambulatory services. 

Dr. Peter Stocks, ’59, has been ap¬ 
pointed chairman and professor of 
microbiology at the University of 
Southern Mississippi. He has been at 
USM since 1964. 

Dr. Ray L. Wesson, ’59, of Merid¬ 
ian, has joined the Surgical Clinic at 
Biloxi and is engaged in the practice 
of general and thoracic surgery. 

Dr. Jon Edward Williams, ’59, was 
awarded his Ph.D. in Clinical Psy¬ 
chology in July from the University 
of Maryland. He has been a clinical 
psychology intern at the Community 
Health Center in Washington, D. C., 
and plans to go into government serv¬ 
ice in this field. He is married to the 
former Harley Harris, ’62. 

1960-1969 

W. Kent Prince, ’60, is Associated 
Press news editor for Louisiana and 
Mississippi. He recently moved to 
New Orleans after a 26-month stay 
in New York City also with the A.P. 

Linda Cooper, ’61, has joined the 
Mississippi ETV network as coordina¬ 
tor of social studies. She formerly 
taught in the Greenville and Jackson 
public school system. 

Mrs. Ronald Bryant (Mac McLau- 
rin, ’62) has been elected President of 


Mississippi Epsilon Chapter of Alpha 
Delta Kappa Honorary Education 
Sorority. Mrs. Bryant teaches in the 
Natchez Public Schools. 

Terry J. Puckett, ’62, dean of in¬ 
struction at the State Technical Insti¬ 
tute at Memphis, has been selected 
for mention in the 1970 edition of 
“Outstanding Educators of America.” 

Dr. J. Neal Brown, ’63, has been 
promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of biochemistry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi School of Medi¬ 
cine. A native of Natchez, Dr. Brown 
received his Ph.D. in 1968 at the Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center. 

The Reverend W. Dudley Crawford, 
’64, is the new minister of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Meridian. He is 
married to the former Gwendolyn 
Ross, ’64, who has been a high school 
mathematics teacher. 

Wayne L. Dickerson, ’64, has been 
appointed district manager of the 
Parke-Davis & Co. drug firm’s branch 
office in Memphis. He will be respon¬ 
sible for the development of the 
company’s business in Arkansas, 
parts of Mississippi and the Memphis 
area. A native of New Hebron, Miss., 
he is a Millsaps biology graduate. He 
joined Parke-Davis in 1964 and has 
been working in sales in the Nash¬ 
ville area until his present appoint¬ 
ment. 

James William Kemp, Jr., ’64, re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. in English at the 
University of South Carolina and has 
accepted a position as Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of English at Mary Washing¬ 
ton College in Fredericksburg, V i r- 
ginia. 

Professor Joaquin Garcia and his 
wife, the former Barbara Phillips, 
’64, both received their Masters in 
Christian Education last June at 
Scarritt College and are working as 
associates in the Board of Christian 
Education of The Methodist Church 
of Mexico. Professor Garcia was 
was elected executive secretary of 
the board at the general conference 
in July. 

Dr. William H. Dodge, ’65, of Ocean 
Springs, graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi School of Micro¬ 
biology. He is now at the University 
of Florida working on his post doc¬ 
torate. 

U. S. Air Force Doctor (Captain) 
Larry R. Lipscomb, ’65, of Jackson, 
has completed his medical internship 
at Keesler Medical Center, Keesler 
AFB, Miss., and is now attending the 
primary course in aerospace medi¬ 


cine at Brooks AFB, Texas. He is 
scheduled for assignment at MacDill 
AFB, Florida, upon completion of 
the specialized nine-week course. 

Larry E. Adams, ’66, received his 
Master of Divinity degree from Duke 
Divinity School and is serving as as¬ 
sociate minister of the Auld Kirk of 
Ayr, Scotland, for one year. He plans 
to be back in Mississippi for the 1971 
session of the annual conference. 

Robert F. Morris, ’66, has joined 
the Language Department at Mont¬ 
clair Academy, Montclair, New Jer¬ 
sey, and will teach French and Ger¬ 
man. He received his B.A. degree in 
German at Millsaps. 

Charles E. Rosenbaum, ’67, is now 
basketball coach for Pontotoc High 
School of the Little Ten Conference. 
He formerly coached three years at 
Lambert where both boys and girls 
teams won district championships. 

Gary H. Brooks, ’68, is serving as 
a graduate instructor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas in the Department of 
Political Science. 

Henry Chatham, ’68, served a sum¬ 
mer clerkship with the New York law 
firm of Mudge, Rose, Guthrie and 
Alexander and is now continuing his 
legal education at Harvard University 
School of Law. 

John D. Passons, ’68, received his 
M.A. in History from Mississippi Col¬ 
lege last August. His thesis was 
“British West Florida During the 
American Revolution.” He is present¬ 
ly teaching in the Jackson public 
schools. 

Brenda Kay Street, ’69, of Ripley, 
has been awarded the Master of Li¬ 
brary Science degree by George Pea¬ 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Miss Street holds the B.A. degree from 
Millsaps. She is working as an ele¬ 
mentary school librarian in Austell, 
Georgia. 

1970- 

Thomas R. Bryant, ’70, enrolled at 
the University of Mississippi Medical 
School in September. He played four 
years as a guard for the Majors. 

Franklin E. Chatham, ’70, has been 
presented a $250 cash Medical School 
Expense Scholarship by Alpha Esilon 
Delta. He is attending the University 
of Mississippi Medical School. 

Professor John Quincy Adams, 
Chairman of the Political Science De¬ 
partment at Millsaps, has been elect¬ 
ed to a four-year term on the board 
of directors of the Southern District 
of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
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Synod. He is one of six laymen on 
the 17-man board. 

Dr. Franklin W. James, professor 
of chemistry at Mercer University, 
has been appointed Mercer’s first 
Callaway Professor. The creation of 
the chair was made possible by an 
annual grant from the Callaway 
Foundation. Dr. James was associate 
professor and professor of chemistry 
at Millsaps from 1951-1958. 

Dr. Samuel Knox, Chairman of the 
Mathematics Department at Mill- 
saps, has been appointed one of the 
39 governors of the Mathematical As¬ 
sociation of America. 

James F. Parks, Jr., Millsaps Li¬ 
brarian, was selected publicity chair¬ 
man for the 1970 Mississippi Library 
Association’s 52nd annual convention. 

Dr. Charles Sallis, a member of the 
Millsaps History Department, was 
among the speakers at a two-week 
institute for teachers in the Jackson 
public schools which was held as an 
educational redevelopment project. 



Judith Ann Kittrell to Wayne Wins¬ 
low Sherman, ’60, June 20, 1970, in 
Texarkana, Arkansas. They are now 
living in Dallas, Texas. 

Rebecca Clark White, of Richmond, 
Virginia, to Larry E. Adams, ’66. 
They are living in Scotland for the 
next year. 

Deborah Ann Williams, ’70, to Wil¬ 
liam Edward Campbell, ’69. They are 
now living in Leland, Miss. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Genta Davis Doner (G e n t a 
Davis, ’50) of Lisbon, Iowa, died July 
21, 1970. 

Otho Earl Hanna, ’29-’31, of Jack- 
son, died September 5, 1970, after a 
short illness. 

Dr. Lee Jones, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Millsaps for several years, 
died August 1, 1970, in Jackson after 
a long illness. 

Mrs. C. R. Ridgway, ’03-’04, a 
prominent Jackson matron, died Sep¬ 


tember 6, 1970, at University Hospital, 
Jackson. 

D. Thomas Ruff, ’08, of Lexington, 
Miss., died May 13, 1970. 

Paul D. Shirley, ’57, of Clinton, died 
September 20, 1970. 

Robert Mason Strieker, ’04-’06, of 
Woodville, died September 13, 1970, 

after a short illness. Mr. Strieker re¬ 
ceived an Honorary Doctorate degree 
from Millsaps in October, 1968. 

Van Benson Temple, 85, died at his 
home in Jackson October 6, 1970, aft¬ 
er a long illness. He was a former 
mathematics teacher at Millsaps. 

Mrs. Hardy Wilson, L.L.B. 1900, of 
Hazlehurst, was buried October 3. 
The Wilson family has endowed 
through the years the Millsaps-Wilson 
Library. Three representatives of the 
College administration attended the 
funeral. 



William Alan Berry, born July 19, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Tommy G. 
Berry, of Deer Park, Texas. He was 
welcomed by a brother, Richard 
Glenn, age 8. Mrs. Berry is the for¬ 
mer Elizabeth (Lib) Lowrance, ’60. 

Elizabeth Balynn Bundy, born Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Bundy, Jr., ’65. Mrs. 
Bundy is the former Jean Jones, ’66. 

Susan Todd Burton, born April 10, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. William S. Bur¬ 
ton, ’56-’57, of Laurel. She was wel¬ 
comed by Stephen, Stacy, and Shara. 
Mrs. Burton is the former Gweneth 
Todd, ’56-’57. 

Stuart Decker, born August 4, 1970, 
to Senator and Mrs. Clarence A. 
Decker, of Denver, Colorado. M r s. 
Decker is the former Lois Shetler 
Loucks, ’61. 

Melissa Marie Ellis, born August 
25, 1970, was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bobby Z. Ellis, ’58, of Midland, Texas. 
Mrs. Ellis is the former Nell-Marie 
Vaughn, ’55. 

Roy Joaquin Garcia, born August 
4, 1970, to Professor and Mrs. Joaquin 
Garcia, of Mexico City. Mrs. Garcia 
is the former Barbara Phillips, ’64. 

John Harbert Gerstein, born May 
10, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Reggie Ger¬ 
stein, ’67. He was welcomed by a sis¬ 
ter, Virginia, 4 years. Mrs. Gerstein 


is the former Judy Longest, ’63-’66. 

Virginia Pearre Hamilton, born Au¬ 
gust 17, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 

P. Hamilton. She was welcomed by 
Sarah Lynn, 8 years, and Susan Wood- 
son, 6 years. Her grandfather was 
the late Woodson K. Jones, ’29. Mrs. 
Hamilton is the former Judy Jones, 
’58-’59. 

Bethany Kathleen Jacks, born Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. Ger¬ 
ald Jacks, ’65, of Cleveland. She was 
welcomed by Emily, 17 months. Mrs. 
Jacks is the former Beth Boswell, ’66. 

Elizabeth Hill McDaniel, born July 
1, 1970, to Dr. and Mrs. Max H. Mc¬ 
Daniel, both ’57. She was welcomed 
by Harold, age 7; John Max, age 5; 
and Clara, age 3. Mrs. McDaniel is 
the former Sandra Miller. The Mc¬ 
Daniels are living in Athens, Georgia. 

Thomas McDonnell “Mack” Mitch¬ 
ell, born September 10, 1970, at Wil- 
ford Hall USAF Hospital, San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, to Dr. and Mrs. Don 

Q. Mitchell, ’64. He was welcomed by 
Sally Kay, age 3. Mrs. Mitchell is the 
former Mary Sue McDonnell, ’63. 

Jennifer Germaine Passons, born 
August 25, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Passons, ’68. Mrs. Passons is the 
former Katherine Dupont, ’67. 

William Edward Riecken, born 
March 19, 1970, to Dr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Emil Riecken, Jr., ’51, of Jack- 
son. He was welcomed by two sisters, 
Lynn, age 15 and Leigh, age 11. Mrs. 
Riecken is the former Jeanenne Prid¬ 
gen, ’54. 

Mary Helen Roach, born July 16, 
1970, to Mr. and Mrs. John Gordon 
Roach, Jr., of McComb. Mrs. Roach 
is the former Mary Ford McDougall. 
’65. 

Caroline Cook Townes, born October 
3, 1970, to Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Townes, III, of Palo Alto Plantation, 
Minter City, Miss. Mrs. Townes is the 
former Carolyn Shannon, ’62. 

Stefan Max Wankerl, born Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1970, to Captain and Mrs. Max 
Wilhelm Wankerl, of Manhattan 
Beach, California. Mrs. Wankerl is 
the former Miriam Cooper, ’62. Stefan 
was welcomed by his brother Josef, 
age 21 months. 

Lovett Hayes Weems, III, born May 
17, 1970, to the Reverend and Mrs. 
Lovett Hayes Weems, Jr., ’67. 


NOTE: Persons wishing to have births, 
marriages, or deaths reported in Majoi 
Notes should submit information to th( 
editor as soon after the event as possible. 
Information for “Majors in the News” 
should also be addressed to Editor, Major 
Notes, Millsaps College, Jackson, Missis¬ 
sippi 39210. 
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At Press Time 
450 alumni had given 
$8,000 to the 1970-71 
Annual Fund 

If your gift is not one of the 
450 

Write a check today 
and mail it to 

ANNUAL FUND 
CHAIRMAN 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
39210 




MILLSAPS 

BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 1970-71 


Dec. 4 

Friday 

Birmingham Southern 

Away 

Dec. 7 

Monday 

Mississippi College 

Away 

Dec. 10 

Thursday 

SOUTHWESTERN 

HOME 

Dec. 11 

Friday 

LITTLE ROCK 

HOME 

Dec. 14-15 Monday-Tuesday 

Mississippi College Tournament 

Away 

Dec. 16 

Friday 

PRINCIPIA 

HOME 

Jan. 7-8 

Thursday-F riday 

DENOMINATIONAL TOURNAMENT 

HOME 

Jan. 12 

Tuesday 

BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN 

HOME 

Jan. 16 

Saturday 

LAMBUTH 

HOME 

Jan. 23 

Saturday 

William Carey 

Away 

Jan. 26 

Tuesday 

BELHAVEN 

HOME 

Jan. 29-30 Friday-Saturday 

Principia Tournament 

Away 

Feb. 2 

Tuesday 

MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 

HOME 

Feb. 6 

Saturday 

Little Rock 

Away 

Feb. 8 

Monday 

Baptist Christian 

Away 

Feb. 10 

Wednesday 

Belhaven 

Away 

Feb. 16 

Tuesday 

WILLIAM CAREY 

HOME 

Feb. 18 

Thursday 

BAPTIST CHRISTIAN 

HOME 

Feb. 20 

Saturday 

Lambuth 

Away 

Feb. 22 

Monday 

Southwestern 

Away 
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Cindy Graves, 17-year-old freshman, from Huntsville, Alabama, 
was crowned Millsaps Homecoming Queen October 10. Her escort is 
Jamie Crawford, of Tylertown, president of the Freshman Class. 




